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Career 
Center 
weathers 
economy 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Despiteasagging economyandpre- 
viously declining numbers of recruit- 
ers at the Johns Hopkins Career Cen- 
ter, staff members say that Hopkins’ 
own professional career service has ex- 
perienced a recent upsurge in recruit- 
ment. However, the nature of the 
Hopkins recruitment process has been 
significantly altered by the economy’s 
downturn. Many employers have 
stopped recruiting on campus alto- 
gether, making it harder for the staff of 
the Career Center to establish strong 
relationships, according to the Center’s 
staff. 

The National Association of Col- 


leges and Employers (NACE), on- | 


campus has reported that recruiting 
numbers have been very low for col- 
leges and universities nationwide for 
the past two years. However, begin- 


ning last semester, several employers | 


returned for on-campus recruiting 
following a one- to two-year absence. 

“The recruiting numbers have 
been going down,” said Career Cen- 
ter Director Adrienne Alberts. “But 
we've seen an up-spike this year. 
Thing are definitely starting to 
change. It did look dismal because 
the economy had worsened, but it 
wasn’t that opportunities didn’t ex- 
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| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





ist, they were just more difficult to | 
find, and more rare.” The reason this | 


affects the Career Center so pro- 
foundly, Alberts explained, is that if 
employers do not come to Hopkins 
to recruit, then students have to wait 
until they visit nearby, such as at uni- 
versities in Washington, D.C. 
Associate Director Dawna 
Milligan added that another reliable 
resource is alumni. With the help of 
alumni, students and counselors can 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2, 
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Sophomore Phi Mu sister Laura Allen sets up ribbons for the last rush party, capping off a week of Hopkins’ Panhellenic sorority recruitment. 


Bid day ends record sorority rush turnout 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


A record number of Hopkins 
women began the annual sorority 


| rush last week, which will end this 


Thursday with a new Panhellenic in- 
troduction to Greek life. Although 
the procedures for this year’s rush 
were essentially the sameaslast year’s, 
the Panhellenic Council decided to 
add a closing ceremony. 

According to Panhellenic Council 
president Ning Chan, approximately 
197 prospectivesistersattended thestart 
of the festivities. This is up from the 


estimated 180 students that attended 
the opening of rush parties last year. 
The four sororities involved in the 
Panhellenic recruitment process are 
Alpha Phi, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma and Phi Mu. 

“We have a lot more girls this year, 
despite a lower freshman girl popula- 
tion.” SaidChan. “Therecruitmentsys- 
tem was really efficient this year, based 
on the other sororities’ feedback.” 

The rush activities began with an 
information session on Jan. 28 to 
describe the particularities of the 
process. Among the many restric- 
tions given to sorority sisters, sis- 


Peabody collection salvaged 








ervationists saved 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JoHNSs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


A chain of about 20 workers from 
abook-salvaging company and Johns 
Hopkins Libraries moved boxeshold- 
ing more than 8,500 antique books 
down a makeshift assembly line, lug- 

ing the book-crammed boxes out of 
four heated trucks and up sixlevels of 
stairs to their shelves in the George 
Peabody Library. 

The books, which were damaged 
last summer by a water that leaked 
from a burst pipe, returned to the 
library in good condition thanks to 
a professional freeze-drying pro- 

SS. 
fi “We were able to salvage all of 
them,” said Sonja Jordan, director of 
reservation to the Sheridan Librar- 
ies. “You couldn’t tell that there was 
any damage. 
Document Preprocessors, the 
company that used a patented pro- 
cess to freeze the books and safely 
remove the water, drove the books 
- we 


ts, 


Despite extensive flooding inthe George Peabody library,staff and pres- 
the books after five months of advanced treatment. 


COURTESY OF SONJA JORDAN 


last week from upstate New York to 
the George Peabody Library. 
Unloading the more than 8,500 
books took them only three days with 
the help of their system of book with- 


drawal. 

“They were able to take them offin 
order,” Jordan said. 

In August, as the books were re- 
moved for treatment, workers labeled 
each box with the floor level, the row 
number and the bookshelf. 

They kept the same order 
throughout the entire restoration 
process, even in their facility, she 
said. 

This meant that workers didn’t 
have to re-shelve books one-by-one. 

Butwithoutan elevator in the George 
Peabody Library, the books had to be 
carried up five or sixlevels of stairs, said 
Quintin Schwartz, general manager of 
Document Preprocessors. 

“We had 22 people,ahuman chain 
from the truck up to the library,” he 
said. “Then, there was another group 
of people pushing the carts to the 
stairwells.” 

Library officials were thrilled to 
watch their shelves reload again. 

“I thought of it as a homecoming 
when they came back,” said Cynthia 
Requardt, curator of special collec- 
tions, laughing. 

Only six months ago, Requardt 
worried that some shelves would re- 
main empty after water leaked from 

ConTINuED ON PAGE A2 





StuCo rewrites by-laws 
to fit new constitution 


BY ROB HUANG } 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


During intersession, the Student 
Assembly’s Committee of Legisla- 
tion, composed of freshman Rebecca 
Shrago, sophomore Justin Bristow, 
junior Stephen Popowski and senior 
Patience Boudreaux, completed an 
initial draft of the organization’s new 
by-laws. On Tuesday, the Commit- 
tee presented their results to thecoun- 
cil. 
_ Sophomore senator Gavin 


y 


h 


McGuire described his feelings on the 
new by-laws as “cautiously optimis- 
jutedtys 

Overall, the new bylaws confused 
thecouncil,asnoted by Executive Presi- 
dent Charles Reyner, who ended the 
meeting before the by-laws were com- 
pletely presented, stating that the coun- 
cil was “losing focus.” 

Eight new senators have been 
added to the Assembly, including one 
senior, one junior, three sophomores, 
and three freshmen. Gone would be 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





ters cannot have more than normal 
social contact with potential new 
members. The only acceptable form 
of contact is casual greetings. How- 
ever, exceptions can be made for 
club and business activities, but sis- 
ters may only engage in professional 
conversations. 

“The ‘strict silence’ policy is hard 
on a lot of the rushees since we have 
friends or roomates in the sororities 
and it was kind of weird not being 
able to talk to them outside of rush 
events,” said sophomore rush par- 
ticipant Esther Hwang, “but I think 
that was fair to maintain that rule, so 
that there were no playing ‘favorites’ 
or anything like that.” 

The first of the sorority events, a 
round ofice water parties, were heldthe 
day after the information session. All 
potential new members were required 
to attend four ice water parties, each 
hosted by a different sorority. 


Prospective sisters are shuttled 
from party to party by disaffiliated 
sorority sisters known as Rho Gam- 
mas. Rho Gammas serve as guides 
and are an important source of ad- 
vice for prospective sisters. 

The Rho Gammas are volunteers 
who disaffiliated from their sorori- 
ties on November 1. Rho Gammas 
may only attend closed sorority 
events. 

“Tt is important to remain impar- 
tial so that the potential new mem- 
bers can make the best decisions for 
themselves,” said Jamie Palaganas, a 
Rho Gamma. 

Following the ice water parties are 
theme parties, the first of which was 
held on Jan. 31. Each sorority chooses 
a different theme for its party. The 
second theme party was held the fol- 


lowing Monday in which the sorori- | 


ties limited the number of girls re- 
CONTINUED ON PaGe A2 
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Hopkins 


raises 


tuition 


$1,410 


| BY MAANY PEYVAN 





Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Annual college tuition hikes are a 
fairly complex matter. Increased tu- 
ition usually relates to a school’s en- 
dowment, to its alumni contribu- 
tions, its commitmentto financialaid, 
its teacher’s salaries and a variety of 
other factors. 

At an institution as decentral- 
ized as Hopkins, with various fa- 
cilities and branches, the issue be- 
comes even more involved, with 
dozens of budgets that need to be 
balanced. 

However, all this intricacy points 
to a simple truth for Hopkins un- 
dergraduates: it will cost them over 
$30,000 to attend school next year. 
In their December meeting, the 
Board of Trustees approved a 4.9 
percent increase in Homewood’s 
annual tuition. 

The rise will place tuition at 
$30,140, up $1,410 from this school 
year’s rate of $28,730. The board 
also approved annual increases for 
other Hopkins programs. 

This marks the sixth year in the 
last eight that Hopkins has held their 
annual tuition increase under five 
percent. 

“Every year, we have tuition in- 
creases across all of our divisions,” 
said Provost and Senior Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs Steven 
Knapp. “This slightlybelow five per- 
cent increase shows we’re trying to 
keep this down as much as we can.” 

The raise in tuition is difficult to 
attribute to any specific expenditure, 
Knapp explained, because tuition 
only accounts for 10% of the revenue 
the university generates. 

“Tt’s important to say that the cost 
of teaching students is always subsi- 
dized by other forms of payment, like 
endowment or alumni payment,” he 


| said. 


“Tuition pays for about half of 
what it actually costs. In effect, we 
CoNnrTINUED ON Pace A3 





Student denied re-entry to U.S. 


Embassy granted 
approval Tuesday 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
Tue JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


As students began the spring se- 
mester grind last week, the back- 
to-school grind for one of their 
classmates was happening for real - 
again. 

For the second time in two years, 
increased Homeland Security measures 
have delayed the start of the school year 
for sophomore Omar Itum. Itum, who 
flew in to Washington Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport Jan. 23 on his way back 
for second semester, was sent back to 
Jordan the same day, and his student 











FILE PHOTO 
Sophomore Omar Itum. 


visa was canceled. 
He had arrived at Dulles at 6 a.m. 
that Friday morning after a 22-hour 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL ROCKS! 
After striking 104 points against 
Muhlenberg, the Lady Jays trounced 
Franklin and Marshall, 70-62. Read 
their prospects for the Tuesday home 
game against McDaniel, Page A12 


CAN STUDENTS REVIVE WJHU? 

Diehard students are still working 
to make WJHU a mainstay of college 
life at Homewood. Just how to do 
that, DJs and technicians for the sta- 
tion explain on Page B1 


STARS CAN'T FIX THIS FLOP 

You may think twice before you 
dish out seven dollars to see The Big 
Bounce this weekend. Apparently a 
hefty list of A-list actors couldn’t make 
this movie jump. Page B5 


——____—_—— — http://www.jhunewsletter.com 





red-eye flight. After 15 hours in the 
airport immigration office, he was 
returned to the Middle East under 
claims that he had not departed the 
country appropriately. 

He returned to Jordan on Jan. 30, 
culminating a 70 hour trip. After a wait 
that he was told could have taken up to 
twoweeks, Itum was reapproved bythe 
U.S. Embassy in Jordan on Tuesday for 
anewvisa, and will return to the United 
States tonight, “hopefully without get- 
ting sent back this time,” he said. 

“This is one example where the stu- 
dent does everything right [in the im- 
migration process], goes beyond the 
call of duty, and it still doesn’t work 
out,” said Nicholas Arrindell, director 
of International Student and Scholar 
Services for the University. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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Preservationists 
Save rare books 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
an air conditioning unit drain pipe and 
damaged the collection. As soonas the 
damage was detected early Aug. 4, Jor- 
dan called professional freeze-dryers 
in an effort to salvage the books. 

“My first reaction was to size up the 
scopeofthe damage,” said Jordan. “You 
just put aside your emotions.” 

The library was kept at a cold 60 
degrees until trucks, equipped with 
freezers, arrived to take the books up 
to Middlesex, New York, where they 
would undergo 
freeze-drying by 


the company less books,” he said. 
Document Pre- j i “Youhave millions of | 
processors. My first reaction ec dollars worth ofvalue 
The book : ‘ 
were askatey to size Up the SCOPE “Spry ae vale 
*the quick work are fromthe 18thand 
of the library of the damage. You 19th entices but 
staff,” said, : some them dateas far 
Requardt. just put aside YOur back as the 16th cen- 
Using a pat- tury. The collection | 





freezing and pressure to avoid this. 

Water damage can also cause books 
to fall apart like wet newspapers. 

“The adhesive that holds the book 
together can reconstitute and loosen 
the pages,” said Jordan. “But that 
didn’t happen either.” 

For Document Preprocessors, the 
Peabody library was a simple project. 


“This isa baby job,” Schwartzsaid. | 


“The LA Library had 140,000 boxes.” 

While small in number, Schwartz 

said the appraised value of the collec- 
tion is enormous. 

“These are price- 





aes freeze- @MOTIONS. began in 1860 with 
rying process, the goal to make a 
Document Pre- —SONJA JORDAN, “scholar’s library.” It 
processors re- DIRECTOR OF includes works of 
moved the PRESERVATION C€rvantesand Dante. 
moisture from The collection has 
the pages, returned just in time 


treated the leather bindings to pre- 
vent warping, and maintained pres- 
sure throughout the prgcess to pre- 
vent lasting marks of water damage. 

One concern, tide marks, didn’t 
happen, said Jordan. When a book 
dries, a stain called a “tide mark” 
shows the area damaged by water, 
but Document Preprocessors used 





Hopkins-Nanjing opens after SARS scare 


BY JUSTIN ROBERTS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Moving back to it’s original cam- 
pus, the Hopkins-Nanjing Center 
for Chinese and American Studies 
will re-open for classes at the start 
of the spring semester after being 
closed since last April due to the 
deadly outbreak of Severe Acute 
Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) in 
China ; * 
Since it closed, Hopkins-Nanjing 
has been temporarily located in the 
East-West Center in Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. 

Now, both graduate and under- 
graduate students will return to the 
Center’s permanent home to be edu- 
cated about Chinese culture and im- 
mersed in Chinese life. 

The Hopkins-Nanjing Center 


tb eam 


oh ee fe eee 


for the George Peabody Library’s re- 
opening in May. It has been closed 
since 2002 for renovations. 


“Tt’s a slice of time, the kind of col- | 


lection one couldn’t recreate now,” 


Requardt said. “We’ve had librarians | 


from big institutions come and say no- 


body could put this library together | 


today.” 


hosts students from the School of 
Advanced International Studies 
(SAIS) who are interested in Chi- 
nese Affairs, and demonstrate pro- 
ficiency in Chines Language. 

It is also the site of the Nanjing 
Immersion summer program, which 
is open to undergraduates and which 
is part of the broader Chinese Lan- 
guage Study program (C.E.T). 

According to Dr. Ruth Aranow, 


of the Hopkins Study Abroad of- 
fice, Hopkins students are missing 
the Chinese partner school. 
“While the reopening of the 
Nanjing Center will affect primarily 
the SAIS students, the C.E.T. pro- 
gram for Hopkins undergraduates is 
very popular in the summer, and this 
program will be available once again.” 
The Center’s return ends the two 


Student Council 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 


| the position of parliamentarian, and 


| positions 





Senior Academic Advisor and head | 


the roles of the remaining council 
would be drastically 
changed. 

During their presentation, Sena- 
tors of Legislation Rebecca Shrago 
and Justin Bristow revealed the new 


| titles of the Council. The Executive 


Council now consists of the former 
Executive Board and the presidents, 
vice presidents, and secretary/trea- 
surers of each class. The Executive 


| Council only has the power to plan 


what events to offer to the student 
body and when to hold them. 

The Student Assembly, which con- 
sists of the sixteen elected class sena- 
tors, would have the power to ap- 
prove or reject any proposed events. 
Itis within the Student Assembly that 
all legislative power would be vested. 

With the creation of new council 
divisions, the usual meetings with all 
StuCo members would be discarded 
in favor ofholding two separate meet- 
ings, one for the Executive Council 
and one for the Student Assembly, 


| with the Executive President serving 


as the liaison between the two. 

COLA, the Committee on Leader- 
ship Appointments, is one of the or- 
ganizations that will undergo signifi- 
cant changes should the by-laws be 
approved. 

“In the past, COLA has beenatight- 
lipped organization,” Justin Bristow 
said on Tuesday. However, according 
to Bristow, such secrecy “cannot exist” 
under the new constitution. 

“There is the issue of the violation of 
privacy when some meetings, such as 
when students go in front of the ethics 
board, take place,” Bristow also said. 


semester relocation that occurred 
when both Johns Hopkins and 
Nanjing University decided to heed 
the advice of the Center for Disease 
Control (CDC) and remove the stu- 
dents studying in Nanjing. 

Nanjing, the capital of the 
Jiangsu province, was relatively 
lightly hit by SARS during the out- 
break of the previously unknown 

disease in 2003. ? 

However, shortly after the April 
evacuation of the Hopkins-Nanjing 
Center, 10,000 peoplein Nanjing were 
quarantined for having suspected 
contact with the infected, while over- 
all there were only four known cases 
in the city. 

According to SAIS Associate Dean 
of Student Affairs Bonnie Wilson at 
the time of the Center’s closing:“We 
don’t want to expose them to any- 








reviews by-laws 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
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Sophomore Committee on Legislation member Justin Bristow presents the by-laws to the Student Council. . 


To counter this problem, senators 
can call for a “secure meeting” to be 
held, which is closed to the public. In 
keeping with the no-secrets policy of 
the constitution, a transcript of such 
meetings would still be kept by a 
member of the Communications 
Commission, composed of the secre- 
tary/treasurers of each class plus the 
executive secretary. These transcripts 
can be made open to the public only 
upon the request of a senator. As to 
whether any senator can ask for any 
transcript to be opened at any time, 


thing, but on the other hand, we don’t 
want them to deprive them of the 
opportunity to do something very 
valuable.” 

The Center, which is a joint edu- 
cational venture between Johns 
Hopkins University and Nanjing 
University, was founded in 1986 to 
promote mutual understanding of 
Chinese and American cultures, and 
to improve relations between the 
two nations. 

The Hopkins-Nanjing Center for 
Chinese and American studies was 


having a Chinese Foreign Minister 
and an American Secretary of State 
both educated at the same institu- 
tion in the same multicultural envi- 
ronment, and with the return of the 
Center to Nanjing, the pursuit of 
this ideal can begin once again. 


Bristow stated that “this is where the 
by-laws end and the individual re- 
sponsibilities of senators begins.” 

Another group affected by thenew 
by-laws would be the Board of Elec- 
tions (BoE). While still basically in- 
dependent, they would be placed un- 
der the Authorization Committee’s 
jurisdiction, which will handle the 
election appeals process. 

“TI always thought the Board of 
Electionsand Student Council needed 
to be separate because of the appear- 
ance ofa conflict of interest,” sopho- 
more president Christal Ng said. 
“Anytime the BoE can cometo Coun- 
cilto handle an issue, there is a poten- 
tial problem.” 

The method for handling funding 
requests would also be changed. All 
requests would go to the Committee 
on Finance, then to the Assembly, as 
opposed to the SAC. However, the 


decision would only go up for an As- 
sembly vote if the Committee on Fi- 
nance does not make a unanimous 
decision. In the case of a unanimous 
vote, the decision can be overturned 
by a four-fifths majority in a special 
Assembly vote. 

According to the new by-laws, the 
Executive President, under certain cir- 
cumstances, would be allowed to vote 
on decisions made by the Committee 
on Finance. In such cases, the proce- 
dure of overturning a decision would 
rernain “difficult,” according to Shrago. 

Finally, the new by-laws propose 
adding anon-partisan clauseto the Stu- 
dent Assembly, stating that the Assem- 
bly cannot endorse any statement or 
action against any local, state or federal 
law. It also states thatthe Assembly has 
the right to pass laws that help to pre- 
serve free and fair debate at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 





Girls vie for sororities 





CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
accepted, and girls went to a maxi- 
mum of three sororities. 

A day before bids are released, a 
number of prospective sisters ex- 


| pressed their thoughts: “I’m not re- 
founded with the intent of someday | 


ally nervous, just anxious” said 
sophomore Katie O’Malley. 
O’Malley and her friend Jenn Trapp 
were unable to rush last year because 
of the time requirements taken by 
the basketball season. 

Hwang said, “I honestly don’t 
knowabout procedures for selection 


and what they base it upon, but I 

believe that the sisters put out a ter- 

rific effort on trying to make every 

girl who was rushing very welcome.” 
A closing ceremony will end the , 

entire process this Thursday night 

with bid day. According to Chan, 

“This year for bid day, which is typi- 

cally the day after recruitment ends, 

we are having bid day ceremonies, 

and we are doing this to make bid day 

more panhellenic. It makes the new 

members celebrate joining a sorority 

rather than a specific sorority.” 





January 20, 2004 


12:01 a.m. - An unknown person 
stole $140 worth of DVDs from a 
building on 1000 Blk. W 41st St. 


7:10 a.m. - A person stole a car ste- 
reo froma vehicle on 3300 Blk. Gilman 
Tr 


9:00 a.m. - A person stole a dis- 
ability parking permit from a vehicle 
on 300 Blk. E 33rd St. 


1:30 p.m. - A male cut another male 
with a machete on 3700 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Police made one ar- 
rest. 


2:00 p.m. -A shoplifter stole prop- 
erty and attempted to leave a Rite Aid 
on 3100 Blk. Greenmount Ave. with- 


out paying. 


2:50 p.m. - A male entered a busi- 
ness on 2400 Blk. St. Paul St and dis- 


played a handgun. 


4:35 p.m. - A burglar stole prop- 
erty from a hospital on 200 Blk. E 
University Parkway. 


5:45 pm. - A person stole a 93 
_ Jeep from 3700 Blk. Beech Ave. 


6:14p.m. -A burglar attempted to 
take property from a rowhouse on 
2500 Blk. Barclay St. 


7:30 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
took the hub caps off a’92 Ford SUV 
_ with Maryland tag CLM302. 


10:00 p.m. - A burglar stole a "95 
Ford F-150 from 3300 Blk. Chestnut 


Are Ys 








9:00 a.m. - A person tooka handi- 
cap parking permit from a vehicle on 
300 Blk. E 33rd St. 


12:00 p.m. - A person stole a ve- 
hicle from 700 Blk. W 40th St. 


5:00 p.m.- A person stoleavehicle’s 
rear tag on 1100 Blk. W 4lst St. 


10:40 p.m. - A person stole a ve- 
hicle from 3900 Blk. Roland Ave. 


January 22, 2004 


2:00 a.m. - A male stabbed his 
brother in a rowhouse on 200 Blk. E 
University Parkway. 


10:09 p.m. - Anunknown suspect 
shot a female driver and stole her ve- 
hicle on 500 Bk. E 38th St. 


January 23, 2004 


1:00 a.m. - Police investigated a 
domestic aggravated asault in a 
rowhouse on 3900 Blk. N. Charles St. 


8:00 a.m. - A person attempted to 
steal a car on 400 Blk. Mathews St., 
damaging property and the passen- 
ger side window. 


4:30 p.m. ~ A person took a ve- 
hicle without premission on 2400 Blk. 
N. Charles St. 


5:20 p.m. - One male displayed a 
handgun and another male took $150 
from a person on 3700 Blk. Old York 
Rd. 


9:20 p.m. - A person took an unat- 
tended wallet fromacounter atacon- 
venience store on 400 Blk. E 33rd St. 






Crime report for Jan. 20-2 


at a bus station on 2900 Blk. Mathews 
St. . 


2:34 a.m. — A male took a vehicle 
without permission on 3600 Blk. Old 
York Rd., then bailed out after hitting 
a fence. 


January 25, 2004 


1:47 a.m. — Juveniles entered an 
unlocked automobile on 2900 Blk. 
Keswick Rd. and took property. 


3:01 a.m. - A person stole an Alpine 
car radio worth $280 from an automo- 
bile parked on 600 Blk. E 37th St. 


January 26, 2004 


4:00 p.m. - An unknown person 
stoleavehicle from 300 Blk. E 33rd St. 


January 27, 2004 


1:00 p.m. - An unknown person 
took a handicap permit from an au- 
tomobile on 3000 Blk. Guilford Ave. 


1:45 p.m. - A shoplifter took mer- 
chandise from a rental video store on 
1000 Blk: W 38th St. : 


2:34 p.m. - A male grabbed $40 
from the cash register of a clothing 
and shoe store on 3200 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. and fled the store. 


3:30 p.m. - A person took an unoc- 
cupied and unattended wheelchair 
without permission on 4100 Blk. Old 
York Rd. 


11:00 p.m. - An unknown person 


took an unattended running vehicle - 


by Apt. 2C on Stoney Run La. 
January 28, 2004 

2:00 a.m. - A person yelled “les- 
bian” at a female and threw a beer 
bottle at her on 900 Blk. W 36th St. 


8 _| Career Center works through 


slump 


Recruiters up despite national decline in college job market. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

expedite the process. “Even ifacom- 
pany isn’t coming to campus to re- 
cruit, we have alumni that will tell us 
to have students send their resumes 
directly to them, and they'll forward 
them onto their Human Resources 
departments. That is an outstanding 
thing that other schools often don’t 
have available.” 
Although job availability may be 
improving, the Career Center has 
encountered other problems, espe- 
cially relating to student perceptions 
of the office’s purpose. 

Alberts said, “The biggest prob- 
lem we encounter with students is 
that many of them have the mis- 
conception that we deal with ca- 
reer placement. 

They think, ‘I need a job,’ so 
they come here in Senior year 
thinking we can just set them up 
with a job. The expectation of what 
we do and what we actually do is 
not congruent with what students 
think.” 

The stated purpose of the Career 
Center is not to simply place stu- 


dents in jobs following graduation, | 


but to help students throughout the 
job search process, from self-assess- 
ment to writing a resume to salary 
negotiation. They host both group 
events and individualized career 
counseling, | 

__ Individualized counselingisvery 
importantbecause Hopkins students 
are so bright and have so many op- 


tions; it is important for them tode- | _ 


termine where their career interests 
are,” said Milligan. — 
“The counseling process helps 
students that have no idea what they 
are interested in and also those that 
ve so many interests they don’t 
know where to begin. The Career 
Center helps identify interests and 


then helps students formulate a_ 


plan to get to where they want to 
6) es f ihe . 


er Ee Pe 
The greatest emphasis of indi- 


- r 4 
a ‘ 





vidual counseling is placed on net- 
working, which the staff feels is the 
most important aspect of the career 


‘search. 


“The secret to success is network- 
ing. The earlier you can connect with 
an employer, the better off you are. If 
you go toajob fair asa freshman, they 
may not have a position for you, but 
they see you there and they know 
your face; they know who you are. 
They know you're the kind of person 
who will follow through.” 

The process of establishing a ca- 
reer track is expected to take sev- 
eral years for the average student, 
which the Career Center staffhopes 
students will initiate 
duringfreshman year. 

“The earlier students start our 
‘process,’ the better,” said Milligan. 
“Preshman believe that things like in- 
ternshipsaren’tavailable to them, but 
they are—they’re just more difficult 
to find. 

“You just start early by calling or- 
ganizations to find out what is avail- 
able,” Milligan urged. 

Available opportunities range 
from job fairs to field trips. Recently, 
the Career Center has also been in- 
volved in Intersession Trips to New 
York City, “which have Globaliza- 
tion and Wall Street [courses],” said 


Career Counselor Anne 
Kirchgessner. “This is a very rare op- 
portunity for any student.” 


ERRATA 


Two job fairs will take place over 
the next month. On Feb. 12, the Pub- 
lic Service Career Fair for students 
interested injobsand internships with 
the government or non-profit orga- 
nizations will take place in Levering 
Hall. Two weeks later, on March 2, 
the Bioscience and Health Career Fair 
will also be held in Levering. 

“Students should register online 
for a Career Center account, and 
review our calendar of workshops, © 
panels and courses at http:// it 
www.jhu.edu/~careers/ 
calendar.html for information 
about career fields and job search | 
skills,” added Kirchgessner. 

These tools are vital to succeed _ 
in today’s job market, according to 
Alberts, because “right now it’s an 
employers’ market, not an employ= 
ees.’ Companies and other employ- 
ers can be much more selective, and 
you need every advantage avail- 
able.” : 

While it will be difficult for many 
students to find work over the sum: 
mer and following graduation; 
Milligan remains optimistic. “Is 
there room for improvement? Yes 
there is, but there’s always room fot 
improvement because we want to : 
be the best. I’m amazed overand 
over again at the things that have : 
been happening here. We’re really 
poised to do some incrediblé 
things.” See. 'e 
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Tuition to go above $30,000 next year Sophomore detained 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
never are recovering a substantial 
amount of tuition. The reality is that 
as Our costs go up, it compels us to 
increase tuition.” 

The deans of the Krieger and Whit- 
ing schools have been particularly 
active in terms of raising money for 
financial aid, as well as controlling 
spending. x 

“We're very conservative in terms 
of how we pay for things,” Knapp 
said. “Welook for efficiencies in terms 
of reducing costs and the deans are 
the ones responsible for that. The 
trustees have a policy of limiting in- 
creases in tuition, and that probably 
requires the deans to be careful of 
how they schedule capital improve- 
ments.” 

In addition to increasing finan- 
cial aid costs, Knapp says that fac- 
ulty salaries, library improyements 
as well as information technology 
services are the main drivers in in- 
creasing costs. 

“Higher education is a very la- 
bor intensive business,” Knapp said. 
“We have to make sure were paying 
competitive faculty salaries, that our 
networks are up to speed, to buy 
state of the art equipment, keep our 
labs fully stocked, provide ameni- 
ties in areas like the arts and recre- 
ations.” 

Financial aid plays an especially 


Tuition Hike 2000-current 





2000-2001 
$24,930 


2001-2002 
$26,210 





2002-2003 
$27,390 





2003-2004 
$28,730 


~ | Jordanian student now to start semester late 





2004-2005 
$30,140 





"WILLIAM PARSCHALK/NEWS-LETTER | 


Hopkins tuition has risen less than five percent each year for the last three years with $30, 140 set for next year. 


interesting role in determining tu- 
ition rates. As college tuition rates 
increase, financial aid payouts must 


increase to match them. 
In addition, more families need 
financial aid. “That’s the problem 


Levering Hall head quits Hopkins 


University begins process of searching for Clemm’s replacement 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 

He had the position that puts the 
“Student Union” in Levering Hall. 
For what its worth, William L. 
Clemm II was in charge of all stu- 
dent programming in this old brick 
building, which is “purposefully 
designed to promote, enhance and 
provide social, cultural, multi cul- 
tural and recreational involvement 
opportunities for students, faculty 
and staff of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity,” according to the Univer- 
sity Web site. 

However, since he vacated the 
position last month for another job, 
the position of Assistant Director 
of Levering Student Union remains 
open. 

Effective Dec. 5, Clemm left the 
assistant directorship to return to 
his alma mater, Morgan State Uni- 
versity, where he has accepted the 
position of Coordinator of Univer- 
sity Events. The University hopes 
to have his former position filled by 
June. 

His position at Levering, included 
in the Department of Student Devel- 
opmentand Programming, gave him 
complete management of the Lever- 
ing Student Union building and the 
events within, according to Cynthia 
May, Student Services assistant and 
Clemm’s assistant. 

“He oversaw everything within the 
building, including E-Level,” she said. 
“(He was also] responsible for stu- 
dent employees and programming in 
this building. Anybody that wants an 
event on [the campus] has to go 
through his office.” 

As director, Clemm instituted 
Greek Dayand Athlete Day discounts 


53.25 cu. ft. 
of cargo space 


at E-Level, as well as free daytime 
showings of popular filmsin Arellano 
Theater. 

Students, however, felt that pro- 
gramming at Levering had yet to 
achieve real popularity or success 
among undergraduates. 

“T have heard about those deals 
[instituted by Clemm], but never re- 
ally thought about going,” said se- 
nior Rich Chen, who isa brother of Pi 
Kappa Alpha. 

As part of the Office of Student 
Life, which also includes Greek Life 
and multicultural affairs, Levering 
management is meant to promote 
the Student Union’s role as being 
The Union provides van rental ser- 
vices, newspaper subscriptions and 
running E-Level. 

The University has full intention 
of keeping and filling the position, 
although May suggested that the job 
description will likely include an ex- 
pansion of responsibilities. The job 
posting “will be posted this week, and 
the job search will start once it’s 
posted,” she said. However, she an- 
ticipates that the University “prob- 
ably won’t hire anyone until May or 
June.” 

According to Jane Rhyner, who 
oversees Clemm’s former position as 
director of Facilities in the Mattin 
Center and Levering Student Union, 
the job title will remain Assistant Di- 
rector of Campus Programs and Le- 
vering Union. 

However, the duties will “expand 
on wide-range campus program- 
ming. Because of the Charles Vil- 
lage Project, we want to make sure 
the person we hire is able to spread 
campus-wide programming.” 

Additional duties would include 
booking and creating programs at 


Available with 4-wheel 
anti-lock brake system 


new student sites on campus, such | 


as those that will arise with the 
University’s Hopkins block con- 
struction project, scheduled to be- 
gin this summer. Rhyner mentioned 


the opening of a food court and at | 


least one multi-purpose room on 


the Hopkins block by 2005. She said | 
that the position is not just about | 


“running the new facility,” but that 
she hopes that the new program- 
ming director would “branch out” 
with programs at these new facili- 
ties. 

The new Assistant Director of 
Campus Programs and Levering 
Union will do “what Will was doing, 
and expand on that,” said Rhyner. 

“If Will had stayed, he would have 
branched out [similarly]. There was 
no scandal [surroundinghis leaving]. 
He got to work under a former bossin 
a [promoted] position. If he had 
stayed, he would have been working 
on the same project.” 

Rhyner’s office hopes to have 
Clemm replaced by May or June. “We 
plan to take applications at the na- 
tional conventions,” said Rhyner. 
“We assume applicants wouldn’t 
want to leave their [current] job in 
the middle of the semester. We’re 
looking for someone with experience 
in programming.” | 

The Department of Student De- 
velopment and Programming hopes 
for “more collaboration with Greek 
Life, Residential Life and [other stu- 
dent groups], [as well as to] expand 
beyond E-level” stated Rhyner. She 
also mentioned “Levering and Be- 
yond,” a campus-wide program 
board which would involve students 
and staff: “We want [the Assistant 
Director] to spearhead that [whole 
movement].” 


with the high tuition, high aid model,” 
said Knapp. 

“We can only operate on the high 
tuition we charge, we can only make 
education accessible if we offer sig- 
nificant amounts of financial aid.” 

Knapp said that more emphasis 
has been placed of raising philan- 


aid costs in recent years. 

However, there are a significant 
amount of students whose family’s 
incomes preclude them from finan- 


| cial aid, but still cannot afford to 





pay for tuition out of pocket. 
For these students, whose debt 
accumulation is increasing, Knapp 


said raising money for financial aid | 


is still key. 


“We take very seriously the in- | 


crease in debt burden among stu- 
dents. That’s why we’re trying to raise 


| more and more money for financial 
| aid, including aid that students of all 





economic means can get, like the 
Bloomberg scholarship.” 


| migration control 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 


| Itum, who isa Jordanian citizen and 
| the younger brother ofa’02 Hopkins 


alum, is one of about 80 Hopkins 
students affected by heightened new 


| national security measures. Since 


Sept.11, all males 16 to 46 years old 


| who reside in a 


country on the im- 


list must register at 
immigration upon 


Hopkins [could] 


school in the United States as well, 
said that he was particularly shocked 
by the recent incident: to be told 
that he had violated immigration 
policy — and then to be returned 
home. Given his past experiences 
with the U.S. immigration laws, he 
had been skeptical 
that his visa would be 
reapproved in the 
one to two week time 
frame that the em- 


[United States and 0 little to pei ee 
- : hese security checks 

pee ie nothing. i to ensure that ter 
immigration con- — DIRECTOR OF  rorism is minimized 
ollie imines) INTERNATIONAL Se tage 
Islamic world,” STUDENT AND though there has 
Arrindell said. SCHOLAR SERVICES, _ been far more collat- 
Bees NICHOLAS. ‘"2! damage, thn 
a victim of the im- ARRINDELL accounted for,” he 





migration policy 
which changed on 


| New Year’s Eve 2003. 





Effective Jan. 1, relevant travelers 
are now photographed and finger- 


| printed upon entering the country, a 


process which was typically reserved 
for exit passes. Arrindell said that 
when Itum left for home on Dec. 19, 
immigration officials were “oscillat- 


| ing” on immigration policy, letting 
| some travelers depart without check- 


ing out because they knew that pho- 


| tographed check-in would begin in 
| January. 
thropic money to pay for financial | 


He had Itum check with immigra- 
tion before leaving, and Itum said he 
was told “... by anumber of authori- 
ties” that Jordanian citizens no longer 
had to check out as part of a new 


| amendment to the regulations. 


“The U.S. needs to be consistent 


| nationally with homeland security,” 


Arrindell said. 

This is not the first time immigra- 
tion troubles have delayed Itum’s 
school year. He missed the entire first 
semester ofhis freshman year waiting 
for the U.S. consulate to issue his stu- 


| dent visa, a process that he was told 
| would take five weeks and instead took 


five months. 
Itum, who attended boarding 


said. 

“It’s just getting to 
the point where too many individuals 
who are staunch believers in the 
American way of life, American laws 
and government and American ide- 
als have been punished simply be- 
cause of their countries of origin, their 
nationalities, their religion and their 
cultures.” 

Itum was in communication with 
Arrindell, but “Hopkins [could] do 
little to nothing,” Arrindell said. “This 
is a state department call. The only 
thing we [could] do to support Omar 
is to call the embassy and askifwe can 
submit documentation as to his be- 
ing astudentin good standing, which 
we have already done.” 

So far, no other undergraduates 
or Middle Eastern students are fac- 
ing immigration troubles. However, 
two Hopkins graduate students re- 
main in a similar immigration 
limbo. 

A student from Hong Kong and 
one from China are both facing visa 
restrictions on the clause of “area of 
expertise,” anational security policy 
which limits foreigners from pur- 
suing academic areas that are “sen- 
sitive to the national interest,” 
Arrindell said. 


Student pistol-whipped near campus 


Sophomore uninjured after Saturday night attack on Charles St. 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Sophomore Taisei Kobayashi 
was the victim of an attempted 
armed robbery on North Charles 
Street, between the intersections of 
33rd and 34th Streets, on Saturday, 
Jan. 31, when an unidentified as- 
sailant demanded Kobayashi’s wal- 
let and assaulted him with the 
muzzle of a handgun. 

No serious injury occurred, and 
although a team of Northern Dis- 
trict police and Hopkins security 
performeda search of the surround- 
ing area on the night of the crime, 
officers failed to make an arrest. 

According to a Hopkins secu- 
rity report, Kobayashi described the 
suspect as a young black male be- 
tween 19 to 24 years old, ofmedium 
height and build and clothed in a 
red cap, red and white jacket and 


Up to 130 Ibs, /ft, torque 
180 horsepower 


35 MPG Highway" 


checkered pants. 

Kobayashi also stated that a child 
of about age 10 was present, but did 
not participate. 

The incident occurred at ap- 
proximately 10:35 p.m., when 





give him anyway,” Kobayashi said. 
“When he cocked the gun, there was 
no sound of the bullet going into 
the chamber, so I knew it wasn’t 
loaded.” 

After Kobayashi refused to hand 





Kobayashi over money 
was walking to the at- 
alone to tacker, the 
Welrenate pe OeniNe COCKEGthe gun, eared 
visit a friend. him on th 
The attacker there wasnosound of the “nose and 
sprang from : ; eyebrow” 
behind, bullet going into the with. the 
aimed a hand- } Se enees 
gun at Chamber,so |! knew it muzzle, re- 
Kobayashi’s sulting in a 
head and or- wyasn't loaded. minor gash 
dered him to that was 
hand over his — SOPHOMORE TAISEI | latertreated 
wallet. KOBAYASHI 2t Union 
“I sort of Memorial 
blew him off Haspital. 


because there was really nothing to 


30 MPG City 





GET THE FEELING 


Ce TOYOTA 





Kobayashi walked away from the 
assailant without completion of the 
theft or any further confrontation, 
and safely arrived at Wolman, where 
a friend alerted the Hopkins Emer- 
gency Response Unit (HERU) for 
first aid help. 

Soon thereafter, Wolman secu- 
rity guards alerted the Baltimore po- 
lice, who, according to standard 
procedure, broadcast a description 
of the suspect by radio and begana 
search of the immediate vicinity, 
focusing on the attacker’s direction 
of escape. 

“It was scary,” Kobayashi said. 
“But personality-wise, I guess I’m not 
the kind of person to show that. I 
think the mugger was caught by sur- 
prise too, because I didn’t treat it like 
a big thing.” 

“T didn’t really think,” Kobayashi 
later added. “I just went into innate 
mode,” 

Officer Dennis Rosemary of the 
Johns Hopkins Security Depart- 
ment advised against attempting to 
fight or escape from any armed as- 
sailant. 

He recommended that, if caught 
in a similar situation, students 
should take careful note of the 
attacker’s description and report the 
incident to the police as soon as 
possible, after immediately relin- 
quishing their possessions if threat- 
ened. 

“If the person has a weapon, give 
them anything they want,” Rosemary 
said. “Your life is worth more than 
property. This individual was lucky, 
but you never know.” 
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Toxic powder sent 
to Senate offices _ 


BY JESSE HOLLAND 
AND EILEEN PUTMAN 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


A white powder found in Senate 
Majority Leader Bill Frist’s office 
tested Tuesday as the deadly poison 
ricin, forcing cancellation of most 
Senate business in the second such 
scare from a lethal toxin to hit the 
capital. 

Between 40 and 50 Capitol em- 
ployees were quarantined briefly and 
decontaminated, said Senate aides 
who spoke on condition of anonym- 
ity. Federal health officials said they 
were reassured that none of them had 
turned up sick, since ricin is likely to 
affect victims soon after exposure. 

Frist said he was positive the sub- 
stance was ricin, and officials of the 
Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention said several tests identified it as 
the poison. They were awaiting the re- 
sults of additional confirmatory test- 
ing. 

The discovery forced the Senate to 
cancel much of its business Tuesday, 
although thechamber’sleadersinitially 
made a show of going forward. Senate 
office buildings where 6,200 people 
work were closed and the much of the 
Capitol Hill area was eerily quiet. Sen. 
Robert Bennett, R-Utah, said it would 
be four or five days before the buildings 
would be reopened. 

Police told lawmakers not to open 
mail. As a precaution, the Postal Ser- 
vice closed its facility that handles 
government mail. 

One Senate aide said that up to 50 
people, including 10 police officers, 
were quarantined —and then decon- 
taminated— Monday nightinaroom 
in the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing. Other aides, speaking on condi- 
tion of anonymity, confirmed that 
dozens of employees went through 
the process. 

Frist told senators at their weekly 
luncheon Tuesday that the powder 
apparently came from a stack of 40 

letters being opened by a machine, 
Sen. John Cornyn, R-Texas, told re- 
Porters 16 Fee eee 


All three Senate office buildings d 
were closed to permitinspectioneven © 


though the powder found Monday 

was only in the Dirksen building. 
Some Senate employees had been 

cleared to go home Monday after the 


tests to confirm if the powder con- 
tained ricin. Also, Army scientists. 
were to inject samples of the powder ' 


powder was discovered, only to be 
telephoned later by their colleagues 
and advised to put their clothes in a 
plastic bag and rinse themselves offas 
a precaution, Senate aides said. 

But federal health officials said it 
was good news that none of them had 
become ill. 


“As each minute ticks by, we are | 


less.and less concerned about the 
health effects,” said CDC Director Dr. 


Julie Gerberding. If the ricin were | 


pure, she said, “We would expect very 


early onset. The fact that we haven’t | 


seen that is reassuring.” 

President Bush was briefed on the 
situation, and the administration es- 
tablished an interagency team to in- 
vestigate what Frist told colleagues 
was a chilling crime. 

Buildings were eerily quiet, under- 
scoring the sense that the area has es- 
sentially been under a terrorism threat 
since the attacks of Sept. 11, 2001. Po- 
lice told lawmakers not to open any 
mail. Mail to congressional offices has 
been irradiated since the 2001 anthrax 
attack, but radiation would not have an 
effect on ricin, Frist said. 

Asimple “Closed” sign was tacked 
onto one of the main, ornate doors of 
the Dirksen office building that 
housed Frist’s office. Through a win- 
dow of the Dirksen building a pile of 
red, plastic bags could be seen in the 
hallway. Yellow sheets were erected 
to cordon off areas off the hall. 

Adding to the tension was the dis- 
covery later Tuesday of a white pow- 
dery substance on the first floor of the 
Capitol building itself, prompting a 
partial shutdown and evacuation. A 
corridor was reopened after prelimi- 
nary tests were negative, said Capitol 
Hill police spokeswoman Contricia 
Ford. 

Frist said he had been told “the 
definitive test” on the powder “said it 
was ricin for sure.” Frist said he was 
referring to a type of testing knownas | 
PCR or polymerase chain reaction, | 
that detects a gene from the castor | 
plant from which ricin is made. | 

The CDC planned additional PCR | 


found in Frist’s office into laboratory 
animals to see if they become ill, said 
a federal health official, speaking on 
condition of anonymity. 
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North Carolina Sen. John Edwards had a strong showing in Tuesday’s primaries. He won in South Carolina and finished aclose secondin Oklahoma. 


Kerry, Edwards, Clark earn primary wins 


BY CALVIN WOODWARD 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


John Kerry’s chief rivals cam- 
paigned on the strength of their 
Southern roots Wednesday, all but 
ceding Democratic presidential 
nomination contests in Michigan and 
Washington state in favor of a show- 
down closer to home. 

Kerry easily prevailed in five 
states among the seven that voted 
Tuesday in primaries and caucuses, 
piling delegates into his column at 
twice the rate of his nearest oppo- 
nent, and making it ever harder for 
his challengers to see any way to 
stop him. 

North Carolina Sen. John 
Edwards said Wednesday his strong 
second-place finish in Oklahoma 
showed he’s a national candidate, 
even if he will have to wait a while to 


‘score a breakout win outside the 


South.  siitt laa eae 

“We're running a very national 
campaign,” he said on ABC’s “Good 
Morning America.” “We're getting a 
great response to this positive mes- 
sage about making the country work 





Student claims loss 
due to homosexuality 


WACO, Texas (AP) — A former 
student at Baylor University’s George 
W. Truett Theological Seminary says 
losing his scholarship because he is 
gay is unfair. 

Matt Bass told his friends he is gay 
last spring, and word began to spread. 
When Truett officials met with Bass 
last fall, he would not answer ques- 
tions about his lifestyle but acknowl- 
edged that he supports gay rights and 
marriage. 

He was notified in December that 
he would lose his scholarship, money 
from Truett and the Baptist General 
Convention of Texas. 

Bass, 24, of Rowlett, was not ex- 
pelled but left after the fall semester 
because he could not afford tuition. 
Bass, who did not earn his under- 
graduate degree at Baylor, had been 
at Truett since 2001. 

Paul Powell, the seminary’s dean, 
declined to discuss Bass’ case but said 
homosexual behavior is forbidden in 


the Bible and thus inconsistent with 


Truett’s mission. 

“If a person, according to Scrip- 
ture, which is our standard, is not a 
part of the kingdom of God, how can 
they be in training for a minister?” 
Powell asked. — 

Bass said he does not believe his 
lifestyle conflicts with the Bible. He 
said he had met the requirements of 
his scholarship: making high grades 
seclpor ie pear ye aban 
the Baptist General Convention of 
Texas. He said the pastor knows he is 
gay and “doesn’t make a big deal 
about it.” 


Bass was to 





"and fornication under the sexual mis- 
conduct p 0 licy 
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a predisposition to homosexual be- 
havior but that they don’t have to act 
on those desires. He compared the 
situation to some people’s struggle 
with alcoholism. 

“Our standards of rightand wrong 
are the Scriptures,” Powell said. “If 
we ever abandon them, we’re out of 
business. There’s no reason for us to 
exist.” 


SAE house partiers 
cited for drinking 


VERMILLION, S.D. (AP) — Po- 
lice handed out 120 tickets for under- 
age drinking during a weekend party 
at a University of South Dakota fra- 
ternity house. 

A call to 911 around midnight on 
Saturday led officers to the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon house, authorities said. 

The house was full and it took offic- 
ers more than four hours to round up 
everyone and write out all the tickets, 
said Vermillion Police Chief Art Mabry. 

The president of the fraternity, 
who has not been identified, faces 
charges of maintaining a disorderly 
house. 

Fraternity members have declined 
tocomment publicly about the party. 


Family of drowned U. 
Miami student sues 


MIAMI, Florida (AP) — The fam- 
ily of a first-year student who 
drowned in a University of Miami 
lake are suing two fraternity officers 
for wrongful death. : 

Chad Meredith, of Indianapolis, was 
18 years old when he drowned in seven 
feet of water on Nov. 5, 2001, legally 
drunkwithablood-alcohollevel of0.13. 

Meredith’s parents say Kappa 


_ Sigma president Travis Montgomery 


and another fraternity officer, David 


May, were negligent for hazing 


Meredith during the fall semester 


rush, and for failing to rescue him. 


Witnesses said Meredith made it 


about halfway across the lake, when 
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he started flailing and making pan- 
icked calls for help. Miami-Dade 
police later declared Meredith’s 
drowning was not related to hazing. 

In depositions given in prepara- 
tion for this week’s trial, Montgom- 
ery and May acknowledged the inci- 
dent fit the fraternity and university’s 
broad definition of hazing, but ar- 
gued that Meredith was notpressured 
to make the swim. 

“I think you have a tragic case 
here of three college kids probably 
making a bad decision to go swim- 
ming after drinking,” said 
Montgomery’s lawyer, Don 
Hardemon. “But it wasn’t hazing.” 

- Hardemon and May’s attorney, 
Walter Latimer, expect to ask Circuit 
Judge Ronald Friedman to exclude 
any mention of hazing in front of the 
six-person jury. 

“Nobody was forced to do any- 
thing,” Latimer said. “It wasn’t an ini- 
tiation rite. This case is going to turnon 
whethera jury determinesan individual 
is responsible for his own actions.” 

David Bianchi, attorney for 
Meredith’ s estate, said he would fight 
any motion to exclude hazing argu- 
ments. 

“President Montgomery and May 
also had a duty not to put Chad in 
harm’s way to begin with,” he said. 


Investigator Ken Starr 
to teach in California 


ORANGE, Calif. (AP) — Kenneth 
Starr, who investigated former Presi- 
dent Clinton during the Monica 
Lewinsky scandal, will teach a spring 
class on constitutional law at 
Chapman University’s School of Law. 

Starr, a former judge, is an attor- 
ney in Washington, D.C. 

“No matter one’s politics, 
Chapman law students are fortunate 
to have the opportunity to examine 
constitutional lawissues under Judge 
Starr’s tutelage,” Dean Parham Wil- 
liams said in announcing Starr’s ap- 
pointment on Friday. 

—All reports by The Associated 
Press i 


et 





for everybody.” 

Edwards won in South Carolina, 
the state of his birth, while Wesley 
Clark edged him in Oklahoma - vic- 
tories that both candidates needed to 
keep going. Kerry won in Arizona, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Missouri 
and Delaware, all by large margins, in 
the first national test of the Demo- 
crats running for the nomination. 

The series drove Joe Lieberman, 
the vice presidential candidate of 2000, 
from the race, and imperiled the can- 
didacy of one-time sensation Howard 
Dean, who set low expectations for 
the night and did not exceed them. 

“Now we will carry this campaign 
and the cause of a stronger, fairer, 
more prosperous America to every 
part of America,” Kerry said. 

Organized labor took note of 
Kerry’s tightening grip on front-run- 
ner status as the 1.3 million-member 
American Federation of Teachers en- 


BY ARTHUR MAX 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


AMSTERDAM, Netherlands (AP) 
— A world court battle concerning 


| Israel’s security barrier on Palestin- 


ian land shaped up Monday, with one 
camp demanding judges denounce it 
as illegal and the other urging them to 
say nothing at all. 

Nearly 50 countries and interna- 
tional blocs submitted depositions to 
the International Court of Justice in 
The Hague by Friday’s deadline, dip- 
lomats said. 

Thatsets the stage for the first con- 
frontation on the Arab-Israel conflict 
to reach the United Nations’ highest 
judicial body. The case will be one of 
the most scrutinized in the court’s 
57-year history. 

The court normally arbitrates 
boundary or maritime disputes be- 
tween consenting countries, but the 
U.N General Assembly asked it in 
December to give an advisory opin- 
ion on the “legal consequences” of 
the 440-mile barrier Israel is building 
in the West Bank. Its opinion would 
be nonbinding. 

In an initial legal skirmish, a court 
official confirmed Israeli news reports 
that Jerusalem sought the removal of 
an Egyptian judge from the 15-mem- 
ber bench. The official said “the court 
has taken a decision on that,” but he 
declined to elaborate. 

The judge, Nabil Elaraby, is a 
former legal adviser to the Egyptian 
Foreign Ministry and has been in- 
volved in the Mideast conflict for three 
decades. He was part of the Egyptian 
delegation that negotiated the 1978 
Camp David peace accords. 

Most of the world court judges, 
who are elected to nine-year terms, 
are from countries that have sub- 
mitted representations on the secu- 
rity fence. Court rules allow them 
to remain on the bench even when 
they are nationals of a country di- 
rectly involved in a dispute before 
the court. 

Israel’s barrier—a complex of 
trenches, fences, concrete walls, ra- 
zor wire and electronic sensors— 


-snakes through the West Bank, often 


close to the internationally recognized 
border before Israel captured the 
West Bank in 1967, but in places it 
dips deep into Palestinian territory, 

Israel said its purpose is to block 
suicide bombers, who have killed 








dorsed the Massachusetts senator 
Wednesday, praising him not only 
for his record on education but his 
understanding of national security. 

His rivals were running short on 
the treasure and time to mount that 
sort of national battle. 

Clark, aretired general billinghim- 
self as an “old soldier from Arkan- 
sas,” hada full day of events in neigh- 
boring Tennessee, and aides said he 
was scaling back plans to campaign 
in Virginia. Those states vote Tues- 
day, after weekend contests in Michi- 
gan, Washington and Maine. 

Edwards was competing in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia and started air- 
ing TV ads at moderate levels in three 
media markets in each state Wednes- 
day. However, he is not running ads 
in the ultra-expensive Washington, 
D.C., market thatreaches into heavily 


Democratic northern Virginia. 
Edwards also has set his sights on the 


more than 400 Israelis in the last three 
years. 

But the Palestinians call it “the 
apartheid wall,” saying it is a land 
grab thatisolates tens of thousands of 
Palestinians from their farmlands, 
jobs, schools or hospitals. 

Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat 
criticized nations supporting Israel’s 
position. 


“They don’t respect interna- © 


tional law ... but rather follow in 
this mentality, the mentality of rac- 
istactions,” Arafat said after a meet- 
ing of Christian leaders from Jerusa- 
lem. 

The court must first decide 
whether it should render an opinion 
at all. Israel and its supporters argue 


Feb. 17 primaryin Wisconsin to show 
he can win outside his region. 

In their advertising campaigns and 
their rhetoric, Edwards and Clark 
were skipping over the Saturday 
battles in Michigan and Washington. 
“T think that Tennessee and Virginia 
... come next,” Edwards said. 

Dean trailed in the seven-state se- 
ries and was campaigning in Wash- 
ington. Aides said his strategy rested 
on a revival in Wisconsin. 

There was no denying Kerry the 
“Big Mo,” as Clark put it Tuesday. 

“This could be over; it could be a 
long way from over,” Clark said, “and 
it could be impacted tomorrow by 
something we don’t know about.” 

Kerry coasted to victory in the five 
states he won - Arizona, Delaware, 
Missouri, New Mexico and North 
Dakota - in the first broadly based 
round of voting in the Democratic 
primary season. 





Israeli fence debate goes to the Hague — 


the question is political and the court 
has no jurisdiction. 

Israel, the United States and the 
European Union said the court’s in- 
tervention in the dispute was inap- 
propriate, and could undermine 
chances of reviving the U.S.-backed 
“road map” peace plan. 

Diplomatic sources said Russia, 
Japan, Canada and Australia also 
urged the court not to intervene. The 
EU filed a deposition, as did several 
of its 15 members. ' 

The court also agreed to accept 
depositions from the Arab Leagueand 


the 57-nation Organization of Islamic 


Conference, which want the court to 
declare that the barrier violates inter- 
national law. : 





Negotiations with N. 
Korea may resume 


BY HANS GREIMEL 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SEOUL, South Korea (AP) — Ef- 
forts to restart six-nation talks on the 
North Korean nuclear crisis intensi- 
fied Monday, with U.S. diplomats vis- 
iting South Korea and Japan, and 
Australian officials visiting the North 
to discuss easing tensions. 

U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
James Kelly met Monday with South 
Korea’s Unification Minister Jeong 
Se-hyun and Foreign Minister Ban 
Ki-moon before leaving for Tokyo. 

“We very much hope that the six- 
party talks can resume before much 
longer,” said Kelly, who indicated Sun- 
day they could happen this month. 

Stepping up the diplomatic push, 
U.S, Deputy Secretary of State Richard 
Armitage already was in Japan and ex- 
pressed similar optimism Monday. 

South Korea’s unification minis- 
ter also said he will use Cabinet-level 
talks with North Korea this week to 
urge the North to come to the negoti- 
ating table. Those four-day talks be- 
gin Tuesday in Seoul. 

Meanwhile, in the North Korean 
capital of Pyongyang, a team of Aus- 
tralian diplomats discussed the issue 
with North Korean Foreign Minister 
Paek Nam Sun, the North’s official 
KCNA news agency reported. Aus- 


¥ 


tralia, a close U.S. ally, has diplomatic 
relations with North Korea while 
Washington does not. | 

Washington and North Korea, 
however, still disagree over ground 
rules for negotiations. 

For months, the United States, 
China, Russia, Japan and South Korea 
have been trying to resume talks on 
persuading North Korea to abandon 
its atomic ambitions. A first round 
endedin August withoutmuch progress 
or a date for a second meeting. 

North Korea has insisted it needs 
nuclear weaponsasa deterrentagainst 
a possible U.S. attack. But it says it 
will suspend its nuclear programsasa 
first step in talks if Washington lifts 
sanctions, resumes oil shipments and 
removes North Korea from its list of 
countries sponsoring terrorism, 

The United States says North Ko- 
rea must first begin dismantling its 
nuclear programs. U.S. officials be- 
lieve the North already has one or two 
nuclear bombs and could make sev- 
eral more within months. 

Kelly and Ban reaffirmed the U.S, 
position on dismantling Monday, 
adding that it must be done in a 
“complete, verifiable and irrevers- 
ible” manner, South Korea’s 
Yonhap news agency quoted For- 
eign Ministry spokesman Shin 

Bong-kil as saying. 
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Justify tuition hike 


There are some inalienable 
truths about tuition increases 
that Hopkins students will have 
to accept: Every year, the cost of 
running a large-scale private 
university and its various com- 
ponents will increase. Salaries 
will rise, renovations will be 
madeandnewstaff willbe hired. 
Increased tuition will address 
some of these costs. 

For the past three years, the 
Board of Trustees has held the 
increases under five percent 
each year. Next year’s under- 
graduate tuition willincrease by 
4.9%, a total of $1,410. While 
this sum isn’t astronomical in 
itself, this time, the hike will 
push tuition past the $30,000 
mark. 

Through efforts like the 
Charles Village Project and the 
Committee on Undergraduate 
Education, Hopkins has strived 
to attract a larger and more di- 
verse student body. While these 
efforts promise an academically 
diverse body, the school must 
not ignore the importance of 
attracting an economically di- 
verse body as well. With tuition 





rising every year, costs are be- 
coming steep - perhaps exclu- 
sionary. 

Although Hopkins employs 
aneed-based admissions policy, 
high tuition may nonetheless 
deter qualified students on a 
tight budget. Foracertainnum- 
ber of high school students and 
their families, Hopkins has per- 
haps just ceased to be an op- 
tion. 

Current students are also af- 
fected. Many Hopkins gradu- 
ates will be thrust into an al- 
ready competitive marketplace 
with a substantial debt burden 
tied around their necks. 

Weacknowledge the need for 
tuition increases and we appre- 
ciate the trustees’ and deans’ 
efforts to limit those increases. 
However, as students, we also 
have an expectation that these 
increases will be explained to 
us. 

When an issue affects all stu- 
dents so directly, a better effort 
mustbe made to explain its pur- 
pose and its consequences. 

Will financial aid increase as 
well? If so, by how much, and 


where are those funds derived? 
Are more students going to be 


turned away from admissions | 


as aresult ofsocioeconomichis- 
tory? If so, how many, and 
what’s the adverse affect on an 
incoming class? We’re aware of 
the $2 billion fundraising cam- 
paign, but what portion will 
soften the blow of tuition in- 
creases? What’sthestatus ofour 
endowment? Isany portion ofit 
being used at the current 
student’s benefit or is it simply 
accruing interest in some stock 
portfolio or bank account? 

These questions are just the 
tip of the iceberg. The adminis- 
tration needs to do a better job 
of packaging and explaining 
their financial in a transparent 
manner. Students want and de- 
serve to know the answers. 

We know that the tuition in- 
crease is not some form of pun- 
ishment, and that the influence 
of inflation is real. These in- 
creases are meant to maintain 
the excellence of Hopkins. But 
administrators, not student edi- 
tors of the college newspaper, 
should make that case. 


Its time to retire Levering 


It is only in name that Lever- 
ing Hall remains a student 
union. We know there is only 
somuch the administration can 


becominga satellite destination 
ofanorth-based underclassman 
population. 

However, when William 
Clemm vacated the position of 
Assistant Director of Levering 
Student Union in December, 
the University decided to retain 
the position. According to Jane 
Rhyner, who is one step up on 

the Student Life ladder as direc- 
tor of Facilities in both the 
Mattin Center and Levering 
Student Union, the openingwill 
be posted shortly and hopefully 
filled by June. 

In the meanwhile, we should 
take the opportunity to stress 
that the replacement be worth 
the effort. 

To havea student union, one 
needs students, and perhaps 





Levering has outlasted its name- 
sake. Gone is the heyday of Le- 
vering when the University’s 
small male undergraduate 


 dotorevivea former hub thatis population. met to socialize in 


the bar upstairs (now a com- 
puter lab). Current programs 
installed by Clemm failed to at- 
tract attention: Greek Day and 
Athlete Day discounts at E- 
Level did not bring students. 
Neither did students turn outin 
large numbers for Friday after- 
noon movies in the dark base- 
ment of Arellano Theater. 
Rhyener said she envisioned 
the directorship of Levering 
programming to expand when 
areplacementis hired. The next 
assistant director would also 
manage programming in the 
new student space that will rise 
with the Hopkins block of the 
Charles Village Project next 
year. Being near the dorms and 
housing the new bookstore, 
the new building will be in a 


far more appropriate location 
for student programming than 
Levering. It may be time to 
change foes oy 

_ Perhaps the balancing of ac- 
tivities between these two build- 
ings is where the new assistant 
director should focus his/her 
energy. Leveringcanstillremain 
functional, but it will never bea 
social hub again. The Jazzman’s 
Café is a pleasant but sufficient 
social addition. If anything, let 
Levering house the post office, 
the bank, and administrative 
offices. Leave the social events 
to the Hopkins block. 

The essence of organization 
is that similar services are 
grouped together and can profit 
fromeach other. IfE-Level can’t 
be revived, replace it with of- 
fices and let the new Hopkins 
block host the social programs. 
The key to growth is flexibility 
and vision. It is time to let Le- 
vering retire. 


Seniors get it right with Cosby 


_ Comedian, actor, writer, and 

teacher, Bill Cosby shaped the 
youth of Generation Y. 

In choosing Cosby as this 
year’s keynote speaker, Stu- 
dent Council will bring some- 
one who, believe it or not, pro- 

_ foundly influenced the social 
and cultural attitudes of this 
year’s graduating class. Stu- 
dents should commend the 
senior class officers for mak- 

‘ing such a thoughtful and 
timely selection. 

_ Weknow from years past the 
processislongand arduous, and 
seniorsaren’talwayshappy with 
the result. With the Class of 


2004, things were vastly differ- _ 


ent. Our student leaders actu- 

ally took the time to find out 
who we BL to hear from at 
_ Con t, and they 









promptwork, weallhave some- 
thing to look forward to. Stu- 
dents who were addicted, atone 
point or another, to the hilari- 
ous and loveable sitcom The 
Cosby Showwerelikely unaware 
of the way in which this little 
slice of pop culture was affect- 
ing their perceptions. The 
‘Huxtables were an average up- 
per/middle class family, and 
Cliff, Cosby’s character and the 
patriarch of the house, was the 
average—albeit supremely co- 
medic—dad. Whether we knew 
it or not, we watched The Cosby 


Show every Thursday night be- 


cause deep down, we wanted to 
be a part of that complex, yet 
Be tl enjoyable family. 
‘Cosby’s Commencement 
geccipilbcingt mind those 
feelings, which reflected upon 


prospects _ now, have more implications 


‘than first meet the eye. As pre- 
zens, most viewers never 
bout the fact tet 


_ Cliff, ideal dad, was a black |. 


man. Nor did it occur to them 
that the Huxtables were the 
first positive representation of 
black family life on network 
television. 

As children, we were blind to 
his skin color—we simply loved 
and admired him. The an- 
nouncement that Cosby will 
grace the podium May 20 
should conjure those feelings 
once again. 

Student Council has allowed 
seniors and other graduating 
students, those who knew 
Cosby in their youth and even 
those who didn’t, to reflect on 
their generation and to consider 
howfarsocietyhas come. More- 
over, they have given us the op- 
portunity to contemplate 
Cosby’s accomplishments, and 
to reconcile our knowledge of 


theworld’svastinequalitieswith | | 
what we know is the pow ee . 
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JHMI Cosmetic Center 
aims for leadership 


It’s rewarding for me to see in- 
creased recognition and awareness of 
cosmetic services within the institu- 
tion (“JHMI opens cosmetic surgery 
division,” Jan. 29). While many 
people at Johns Hopkins have pro- 
vided excellent clinical care in this 
area for some time, it has taken a 
vision and hard work to create a new 
Center of Excellence. The vision for 
this center has been to follow the mis- 
sion of Johns Hopkins Medicine - to 
provide excellent clinical care, re- 
search and education. 

With the creation of the Johns 
Hopkins Cosmetic Center at 
Greenspring Station, we have been 
able to bring together a group of fac- 


ulty specialists to make this vision ' 


possible. It is a unique facility that 
incorporates faculty in Dermatology, 
Plastic Surgery, Ophthalmology, Oto- 
laryngology - Facial Plastics, Vascu- 
lar Surgery and Interventional Radi- 
ology. 

This collaborative environment 
allows us to handle any concern or 
complaint that a patient seeks to have 
corrected. Weare dedicated to safety 
and excellence in outcomes in the 
treatment of these patients. This type 
of work and research into outcomes 
provides us with an opportunity to 
educate our colleagues in our spe- 
cialty about the best techniques and 
practices. In addition, we are in a 
unique position to educate patients 
and the public in an area of medicine 
that is being pursued in unprec- 
edented numbers. 


While the financial aspects of such 
services are helpful to sucha program 
and to other parts of our faculty and 
department missions, this is not our 
primary purpose. Instead, itis to pro- 
vide leadership in an area of medi- 
cine that has the potential to spin out 
of control and potentially affect indi- 
vidual patients. All of‘us at the Cos- 
metic Center feel that this type of 
vision and mission is what made 
Johns Hopkins Medicineso great over 
the past century and makes us the 
leaders for the future. 


Craig A. Vander Kolk, M.D. 
Director, Johns Hopkins Cosmetic 
Center at Greenspring Station 


True reservists fight; 
others should leave 


As an actively drilling Army Re- 
servistand ROTC cadet, I feel that my 
feelings regarding your paper’s ar- 
ticle on the plight of the nation’s re- 
serve forces (“Bush policies exploit 
Reserves,” Jan. 29) can be summed 
up best by a quote I ran across the 
other day: “He well remembered 





number of letters printed. 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters 

. should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the Gatehouse 
by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News. Letter@jhu.edu for inclusion in 
that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become property of the News- 

_ Letterand cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit 
for space, grammar and clarity. Letters must include the name, address 
and telephone number of the author. Letters credited only to organiza- 
tions will not be printed. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the 





that he had a salary to receive, and 
only forgot that he had a duty to 
perform.” 

Ican tell you from experience, and 
the experience of my father, brother 
and sister in the military, that all too 
many people join the reserves relying 
on the “fact” that they will never be 
deployed. They are leeches on the 
military and the country, sucking up 
valuable training time and dollars so 
they can turn around and stab the 
military and nation in the back when 
it comes time to stand up and serve. 
Selfless service is of the seven Army 
core values; baseless, selfish com- 
plaining is not. They signed a con- 
tract, and they knew what they were 
getting into. If you are willing to take 
the money, you should be willing to 
do the duty. 

Are there numerous problems in 
the military regarding pay, benefits, 
recruiting and retention? Yes, abso- 
lutely, without a doubt. However, if 
peoplejoin the nation’s reserve forces 
for a quick buck and are then ap- 
palled that they are deployed, well, I 


“do not feel the leastbit sorry forthem. 


That is what they signed up for. 


Alexi Franklin 
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dmittedly, I wasn’t pay- 

ing attention when Janet 

Jackson’s breast was lib- 

erated from its con- 

training bustier. Theani- 

mated uproar thatfollowedintheroom, 

farmoreinspired than any cheers heard 

during nearly the entire first half of the 

Super Bowl, hinted at the attention the 

sparking solar accoutrement would re- 
ceive in subsequent discourse. 

With contagious brio, morning talk 
shows, newspapers and other media 
outlets happily obliged. At first the sce- 
nario seemed outlandish — public out- 
rage, calls foran FCCinvestigation and 
threats that MTV wouldnever produce 
another half-time show. Were five 
monthsin Europe, wherenipplesare so 
commonly on display that they’re eas- 
ily found in drug store ads next to the 


Tylenolaisle, enough to desensitize me? 


My musings were quickly answered 
as I turned to CNN for refuge from the 
Super Bowl strip down. But instead of 
the expected political analysis on the 
upcoming Democratic primaries I 
found the lead story was again Janet’s 
perky piercing. Later, when the broad- 
cast finally turned to political analysis, 
the discussion focused on a joke presi- 


*, dential candidate Howard Dean had | 
, made about fellow candidate John | 
Kerry’s supposed Botox injections to | | 
mask his wrinkles. Where was the dis- | | 

- cussion of the war? The economy? | 


- Where were the issues? 
Sadly, they’re buried beneath more 
. sand than Saddam’s spider hole. So the 
~. next obvious questions became: Who 
is shielding us from what? In a time of 
instantaneous communication, when 
. news can betransmitted to all parts of 
the world as it happens, discussion 
rages not about how the president 
used the State of the Union speech to 


make a lame plea to “get tough and | | 


get rid of steroids” but on updates 
from Martha Stewart’s trial instead. 

I don’t think Americans are so 
fickle that we can’t stand discussing 
the events that really matter in our 
lives. In his most recent column this 


past Sunday, The New York Times’ | 


Thomas Friedman claimed that ifthe 
economy, with its dual trade and fiscal 
onedeficits that,are “so icresponsible they 
will end in tears ... is not an election 
issue, I don’t know what is.” Yet the 
president focused his early January re- 
marks not on the continuing lack of 
new jobs but on the success of phasing 


out the death tax. Where wasthe outcry 


in the media then? © 

For all its surreptitious indecency, 
Janet and Justin’s breast-acular is far 
less likely to disturb viewers than most 
evening news reports on terrorist at- 
tacks, many of which feature up-close 
shots of grieving, bleeding victims. 
But that’s just the point, isn’t it? The 
inconsistency is obvious; After all, 
why reporton “thinking” issues when 
sensationalism, violence or heaven 
forbid, nudity, gets so many more 
viewers. ‘ 

That’s not to say the media more or 
less ignoring Bush’s comments about 
performance enhancers proves Sena- 
tor Clinton’s old talk of a “vast right 
wing conspiracy.” Or even that the 


versities to bring down tuition. Con- 
gress can’t anymore either. 

More benignly, the White House 
commented that the candidate they 
feared most in the upcoming election 
was Howard Dean. But as CNN corre- 
spondent Robert Novak said the other 
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day, this “leak” was intended to en- 
courage support for the candidate 
Bush’s advisors thought would be easi- 
est to defeat. But then we know that the 
Administration will stage events and 
spin words to suit its needs. What we 


OPINIONS 


News media ogles Jackson 


shouldn’t expect is for the media to 
lamely accept its fate as the reporter of 
mass blandness. 


Moreandmore, itseemsthatpeople | 
aren't. It’s not surprising that during | 


interviews with South Carolina voters 
on Tuesdaynight,a state thatlost 41,000 
jobs in just the last year alone, the 
economy is among the central topics 
on their minds — despite what they see 
on TV. Undaunted by supercilious re- 
ports and reporting, and more than 
any episode of Survivor, what still mat- 
ters most is peoples’ own reality. 
Sowherearethe issues? They reright 


in front of us. The cameras just aren’t | 


focused yet. 


David Leiman is a senior. He re- 
cently returned from studying abroad in 
Denmark. 





With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Bushs star-tinged vision 


decimated by his own budget 


eas Americans are 

on our way to the 

apogee of scientific 

discovery. Our 

goals are lofty and 
attainable, our commitment is solid 
and unflinching and our fortitude is 
simply unmatched. We have the tech- 
nology. We have the capabilities. We, 
the United States of America, are fi- 
nally going to puta man onthe moon. 
Oh, wait, we already did that 35 years 
ago. My mistake. 

Ialmostwish thatthe previous para- 
graph were the real text of George W. 
Bush’s Jan. 14 speech. Unfortunately, 
his speech lacked the pivotal revelation 


| ofthelast sentence, and he proposed to 


send Americans back to the moon by 
2020. According to Mr. Bush, doing so 
will involve increasing NASA’s budget 
by $1 billion over the next five years, 


ZACHARYGOODMAN 
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redirecting another $11 billion toward 
this program from NASA’s existing 
budget, retiring the space shuttles in 
2010, as well as completing America’s 
commitments to the International 
Space Station by the same year and 
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No one goes to Levering. Let’s dump it. 


riday — President Brody 
cut the ribbon ona new stu- 
dent union on Q-Level of 
the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Libraryon Homewoodcam- 
pus. The facility—which replaces li- 
brary offices on the north side of Q- 
Level—features three pool tables, a 
skylight lounge, sixteen televisions, a 
coffee and snack bar and three fire- 
places. The newly renovated north end 
of the MSE also features an architec- 
tural addition: a new patio opens out 


onto the freshman quad, offering views ° 


ofthe AMRs to thenorthand the Beach 
to the east. 


only we unite in protest of our disap- 
pointing studentunionatLevering Hall. 

Levering, the game is up. We’re 
going to retire you to the Wastebasket 
of Ideas That Administrators Thought 
Would Revolutionize Our School’s 
Social Scene. It’s time to shift the stu- 
dent union out of Levering and onto 


.the map of Hopkins student life. 


Unlike Levering, the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library is a focal point on 
campus where students gather daily to 
study and socialize. 
There couldn’t bea 
more perfect loca- 
tion for a campus 


JOSHUAROBINSON 


Hopefully, the Hopkins adminis- 
tration recognizes the failure of Lever- 
ing Unionasasocialcenter. Noamount 
of renovation or innovation can make 
upforbadlocation. InstallingJazzman’s 
Café in the Levering lobby waslike put- 
ting makeup onacadaver. Mosthours 


of the day, the café is empty, silent but 


for the gentle whoosh of the gas-burn- 
ing fireplaces and the bored sighs of the 
underpaid barista behind the counter. 
“E-Level” is a shadowy recess of 
microwaved food 
and flickering 
video screensglaz- 
ing the eyes of a 


Talia—not only do I think of Levering 
asa food court (notasocial center), ’m 
also not willing to trudge across cam- 
pus to get to it. 

As architects, administrators and 
advisors come together to plan thecon- 
struction of new facilities on St. Paul 
Street, I can’t help but notice that our 
campus is becoming progressively de- 
centralized. The half-hearted student 
union at Levering is on the western 
fringe of Homewood. Our Ralph S. 
O’Connor athletic facility abuts Uni- 
versity Parkway to the north. By the 
time today’s freshman class is entering 
senior year, thenewbookstoreanddin- 





thennolonger participatingin that pro- 
gram. While on the moon, wewill build 
a permanent base that will serve as a 
stepping stone for future, even more 
ambitious missions, such as to Mars. 

As it has been with most of Bush’s 
cavalier budgetary declarations, this 
one is filled with flaws. First of all, if 
previous manned space missions are 
any indicator, Bush’s $12 billion will 
be instrumental in designing the 
craft’s in-dash cup holder, but most 
likely little else. “The first year after 
[President John] Kennedy an- 
nounced the Apollo program, the 
NASA budget was doubled,” said Sen. 
Bill Nelson (D-FL), the only current 
member of Congress who has flown 
in space, in a Jan. 14 CNN.com ar- 
ticle. “In the second year it was 
doubled again. That’s not realistic 
today. But 5 percent a year increases 
are not going to get us to the moon.” 
The Apollo missions of the “60s cost 
$24 billion, double Bush’s figure, and 
that was in “60s dollars. Alex Roland, 
a Duke University history professor 
and former NASA historian, echoed 
the fear of Bush’s cost underestima- 
tion, saying “We can’t afford it. It’s 
going to cost much more than this 
five percent increment in the NASA 
budget that they’re talking about.” A 
very similar space proposal issued by 
Bush’s father was given a price tag 
between $400 and $500 billion, again 
ever so slightly higher than Bush’s 
estimate. 

Second of all, there is a very good 
reason why serious talk of elaborate 
manned space missions had not re- 
surfaced until now: Unmanned mis- 
sions are better. Continued Roland, 
“Anything we want to do in space, we 
can do now more effectively, more 
efficiently and surely more safely with 
automated spacecraft,” he said. 
“There’s no reason to be sending 
people to either the moon or Mars.” 

Finally, this space proposal might 
not even be scientifically worthwhile, 


| | as the redirection of NASA’s funds 
{ | will certainly push the Hubble tele- 


== 
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scope into an undesirable early re- 
tirement. All remaining shuttle mis- 
sions will go toward the International 
Space Station, abandoning the sched- — 
uled 2006 Hubble repairs. The Hubble 
might become scientifically useless as 
early as 2007, three years before its 
planned retirement. That would leave 
astronomers blind for atleast four years 
until the more powerful James Webb 
Space Telescope is launched in 2011. - 
Naturally the science communityis not 
pleased with this development. Some 
have estimated that the Hubble has ac- 
counted for 33 percent of all NASA’s 
discoveries, including those ofastrono- 
mer Adam Riess in the field of explod- 
ing stars. “What would we mothball 
it?” said Riess. Scientifically, he said, 
the telescope “is still in its prime.” Con- 
tinued Steven V.W. Beckwith, director 
of the Space Telescope Science Insti- 
tute in Baltimore where Hubble re- 
search is coordinated for NASA, 
“Peopleare devastated. Thisis the most 


iaisimplicitly endorsing the White Student responses have been over- _ social center. handful of fresh- ing hall facing St. Paul and 33 St. will | prominentsciencefacilityin theworld.” 

2 ieee clear is ht likeany | whelmingly tie Freshman Jenni- The addition of (GUEST CoLUMN men who aren’t have been built ablock east of campus. Itisespeciallyironicthat Bush would 
5° victim of con men, we have all been | fer Friedmont gushed, “This placeisso _a large patio on the fortunate enough The administration here doesn’t just propose this plan so close to the presi- 
sf call gly led along. cool! It’s literally two steps away from __ north side of the li- tohaveX-Boxesin _ need to look into building more facili- | dential elections. Presumably, he in- 
Bush’sregular-guyimageassuresus | my door!” Even senior Charles Pryor, brary would create a public space vis- _ their rooms. And the offensively tacky _ ties with better amenities; it also has to | tends forhis scientificboldness to serve 


ible from the Beach, the freshman quad 
and the upper quad. Where would we 
place a podium for the next Michael 
Moore? Where would outdoor bands 


Levering Food Court, with its limited 
hours ofoperation, isjustanother place 
to eat for students taking classes on the 
Lower Quad and Hodson Hall. 


consider how it can make a rambling 
campus more cohesive. 

By moving the student union to the 
most central building on campus, 


as a reason for the public to re-elect 
him. His plan, however, serves more as 
asymbolofthe persistent financialirre- 


who lives in a row house four blocks 
| fromcampus, couldn’tcomplain about 
the location. “I’m normally at the li- 


‘| that he’s “speakin’ straight” to us 
©. “folks.” When the president claims, as 
i” he did again in his State of the Union, 





* that the economic gains from the defi- 
 cit-raising tax cuts that he passed prove 
that, “American people are using their 

-. money far better than government 
> wouldhave—and [Congresswas] right 
“© toreturnit.” Morethananything, these 
‘> comments are insulting. I can’t pay for 
| environmental programs to protect 
land on my own. I can’t fund state uni- 





: Jan Dershowitz, world- 
renowned Harvard law 

is professor, finally refutes 
a the common myths pro 
u Jaimed by the anti-Is- 


-+ yael side of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
-Inkeeping with the theory, “Do what 
you know best,” Dershowitz displays 
his “case” using a defense attorney’ 5 
strategy - citing the accusation, the 
accusers, the reality and then proving 
the case. The book touches on a wide 
range of issues - Is Israel a colonial, 
imperialist state? Have the Jews ex- 
y: » ploited the Holocaust? And has Israel 
engaged in genocide against Pales- 
tinian civilians? Each of these, plus 29 
-othermyths, are given their own chap- 
The fi ation in the book, 













“Case” debunks myth 


took up jobs as fieldwor 


brary a lot anyway, and that’s where I 
see most of my friends outside of class 
during the week. Now, we can take a 
break to go upstairs, have a few drinks 
and catch part of the game on the big 
screen television. 


Willthese words appear in the News- 
Letter two years from now? They will, if 




















of accusation and then by Dershowitz 
reality. “Israel is a state comprising pri- 


compared to Eu- 
ropean imperial- 
ists. For one thing, the Jews wanted 


~ nothing to do with the places they 


came from, and when they came, they 
s, in land 
that was not richin natural resources. 


He then gives a briefhistory lesson of 
both Jews in the Diaspora and in Is- 
rael, further showing the absurdity of 





play during Spring Fair and other 
events? Where would we set up the 
graduation stage? On the Patio. The 
grass of the freshman quad can accom- 
modate an audience of thousands. The 
Patio would be a dining area, perfor- 
mance venue and public stage all in 
one. 


a Jewish imperialism. This proves to 
be an effective method of presenting 


view Dershowitz 


marily refugees and their descendants _hiscase,asheisabletoshownumerous 
exercising their right of self-determi- examples and reasons in defense of 
nation. ... These Jewish refugees were _ his views and the state of Israel. 
escaping from the countries that had He is also probably more critical 
oppressed them for centuries.” of Israel and the Israeli government 
Dershowitz thananyothergov-_ 
uses a somewhat pies bs pete 
condescendin essarytolooka' 
tone to prove chat STEPHANIEHAUSNER book as a fair view 
Jewish refugees of the Arab-Israeli 
should not be (gUEST COLUMN _ conflict. This fair 


; feels is rare, as he 
says, Israel is unfairly looked at 
though the world’s eyes. The discrep- 
ancy between Jewish and Arab Israe- 
lis is discussed in detail; however the 
Israeli democracy is better to its Arab 
neighbors than their Arab counter- 


parts. ma 
The most effective portion of the 





The student union fails more be- 
cause of its inconvenient location than 


its shoddy design. As freshman Talia 


Epstein explained to me, “I go to Lever- 
ingonlywhen!’min theareaofHodson. 
I don’t really go when I’m in the dorm 
because Megabytes is a lot closer, or 
even Terrace.” I don’t blame you, 


s, advances peace cause 


book is the conclusion, in which 
Dershowitz lists off a number of “I 
can understands,” in which he gives 
leeway to the obvious groups of 
people for favoring the Palestinians, 
yet has a problem that “peace-loving 
people committed to equality and 
self-determination should favor the 
side that rejects all the values they 


hold dear and oppose the side that _ 


promotes these values.” 

Israel is and will always be at a 
disadvantage on the world stage, if 
for no other reason than that it is the 
only Jewish democratic state. But the 
truth is that the United Nations sanc- 
tioned it, the wars were won and the 
nation most certainly has a right to 
exist and continue to hold its own in 
a world that’s rooting against its suc- 
cess. ; 


. 


Stephanie Hausner isa sophomore. 


Hopkins would create an exciting new 
venue thatwouldseealotofuse byboth 
individuals and student organizations. 
Q-Level can strengthen the library as a 
focal point in campus social life. 


Joshua Robinson, a freshman, occa- 
sionally writes for the News-Letter. , 
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sponsibility that Bush has demonstrated 
throughout his presidency. Mr. Bush 
has already amassed the largest budget 
deficit in history, largely as a result of 
frivolous tax cuts and a frivolous war. 
Just days ago, Bush announced that 
Medicare reform would cost not $400 
billion over ten years as estimated, but 
rather $535 billion, another obstacle 
impeding Bush’s already unlikely goal 
ofhalving the deficitin five years. More- 
over, the public is already questioning 
the merits of spending so much money 
on a program of questionable value 
when the moneycouldalmostcertainly 
be better used domestically. The ever- 
eloquentBushattemptstoassuagecon- 
cernsabout his space plan’s merit, pro- 
claiming, that“Along thisjourney, we'll 
make many technological break- 
throughs. Wedon’tknowyetwhat those 
breakthroughs will be, but we can be 
certain they'll come.” : 
This NASA proposal can beadded 
to the list of Bush plans that divert 
much-needed funds to overly ambi- 
tious projects with underestimated 
costs and little benefit to the U.S. But 
as with his other big plans, Bush is 
unlikely to back down, even in the 
face of questionable intelligence. Ijust _ 
hope that we don’t hear about the 
possibility of Saddam’s weapons 


_ stockpile being on the moon, 


_ Zachary Goodman’s columr ap- 
pearseverytwoweeks, = 
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Factory farms deemed unhealthy << 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s a horror picture often alluded 
to in children’s movies like Babe or 
Charlotte’s Web; thousands of ani- 
mals crowded inside a dirty slaugh- 
terhouse. But factory farms are more 
than just a scene from a movie; they 
area growing reality across our coun- 
try. 

In a recent resolution, the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association 
(APHA) has called for help from gov- 
ernment organizations in putting a 
moratorium on new factory farms. 

They also propose funding to en- 
courage research that examines the 
effect of factory farms on the envi- 
ronment and its workers. 

Factory farms, technically called 
Concentrated Animal Food Opera- 
tions (CAFOs), have been thought to 
be responsible for a variety of prob- 
lems in not only their surrounding 
environment but also in the health of 
livestock and safety of food production 
across the country. Approximately 54 
percent of U.S. livestock is currently 
estimated to be concentrated on only 5 
percent of livestock farms. 

Thecenter at Johns Hopkins which 
examines problems such as those 
caused by factory farms is the Center 
for a Livable Future (CLF), located at 
theJohns Hopkins Bloomberg School 
of Public Health. 

Robert Lawrence, director of the 
CLF, explains its history and goals. 
“The Center for a Livable Future was 
created seven years ago,” he says. Its 
purpose is “to explore the connec- 
tions between diet and human health, 
between diet and food production 





i 


system, between theindustrialization 
of food production and the environ- 
ment, and between the degradation 
of the environment and hazards to 
human health.” 

A CAFO is defined by the United 
States Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) as a farm with more 
than a certain number of animals. 

Forinstance, more than 1,000 beef 
cattle would put a farm in the cat- 
egory of a CAFO. 

This imposes certain rules on the 
farm, most recently revised by the 
Clean Water Act in 2002. 

A pamphlet put out by the EPA 
summarizes these guidelines for own- 
ers of a CAFO. Most important is a 
nutrient management plan which has 
to be implemented in order to get a 
CAFO permit. 

This plan must include provisions 
for handling chemicals and dead ani- 
mals, for soil testing and safe manure 
spreading, and for diverting clean 
water away from the farm. Manure 
must be analyzed annually for its nu- 
trient content and soil must be tested 
for phosphorus levels. 

A major problem which is not 
solved by these current federal regu- 
lations is the problem of unsafe anti- 
biotic usage. 

Operators of CAFOs often give 
animals excessive antibiotics not as 
the cure for a sickness but to encour- 
age growthand keep the animals from 
getting sick. 

According to the APHA, this non- 
therapeutic antibiotic use is thought 
to contribute to antibiotic resistance 
problems among humans. 

Another problem which directly 
impacts human health is the large 


occurance of respiratory problems in 
people who work at CAFOs. 


bronchitis, non-allergic asthma, and 


neural degeneration is caused by ex- | | 


posure to chemicals. 


According to the APHA, areas | | 


with an increased number of CAFOs 


have been found tobeassociatedwith | | 


poor economic and social factors. 
This can be contributed to the 
CAFOs because of the decreased value 
of land surrounding them and the 
infrastructure they set up in a com- 


munity. Because of these declines in | 





economy and social standards, pub- | 


lichealthis even more greatly affected 
than would be otherwise. 


Dr. Lawrence explains that “fac- | 


tory farms often create problems of 


environmental injustice when they are | § 


located (as they often are) in poor com- 
munities with no political power.” 

The chief problem, of course, is 
that of contaminated soil and ground 
water and this is one that must be 
controlled by government organiza- 
tions in order to prevent the spread of 
chemicals and pathogens to humans. 

The moratorium issued by the 
APHA will not immediately have any 
directimpacton factory farms, butits 
importance is that it comes from the 
world’s largest public health organi- 
zation. 

When an organization as promi- 


chance but to take a look at it. 
Moratoria on new CAFOs have 


already been called for by the Cana- | 


dian Medical Association, the Michi- 
gan State Medical Society, and many 


local health boards. As more medical | 


and public health organizations begin 
sending this message, people might 


begintounderstandtheproblemwhich | 


factory farms pose on our country. 
There are some, however, who op- 


pose these moratoria. The National | 


Pork Board calls the resolution “lim- 


ited” and says that it has no scientific | 


merit. 

By targeting only new CAFOs, they 
say that the APHA is not focusing on 
the problems at hand. The APHA, 
however, believes that their resolu- 


| tion will target these problems by en- 


"} couraging the study of them. 








Factory farming may need overhaul to meet public health standards. 





According to Dr. Lawrence, the 





practice of factory farming “needs | 


major overhaul, ifnot elimination. A 


moratorium on building more fac- | 


tory farms is the first step to protect- 
ing the health of the public.” 

Although Babe escaped the slaugh- 
terhouse, he was destined to go to, 
many animals don’t. 

We can only hope that the farms 
that they are raised on treat them in 
humane ways and encourage prac- 
tices that will not harm, but benefit, 
the health of our population and en- 
vironment. 
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Internal organs and blood showered the city block, when gases within the whale’s gut cause it to explode. 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE Jouns Hopxins News-LeTTER 


There she blows! Residents in 
Tainan, Taiwan had an involuntary 
first hand encounter with the 
mechanisms behind decomposition 
when a dead sperm whale exploded 
on the transporter truck carrying it 
to the city’s National Cheng Kung 
University for a necropsy. 

Unfortunately this incident oc- 
curred in the middle of a busy city 
street in the city. It resulted in a 
shower of whale blood and innards 
on everything within its immediate 
vicinity. 

The source behind the explosion 
could be linked to the decompos- 
ing organisms that had already be- 
gun to do their magic within the 


| decaying whale. 


Decomposition is the process 
that occurs when living matter dies 
and is broken down into chemical 
components by bacteria, fungi, 
molds anda variety of other organ- 
isms. 

These organisms feeding upon 
the dead animal will in turn gener- 
ate their own waste, which is com- 
posed of natural gases such as meth- 
ane, ethane and nitrogen. 

Within a small enclosed area, 
such as the whale’s gut, the gasses 
will accumulate. Pressure will then 
build as the gases accumulate and 


decomposition progresses. 

In this whale’s case, the pressure 
built up was so great that it tore 
through the stomach lining, blub- 
ber and skin, resulting in a this 
massive explosion. 

The force of the explosion 
spewed blood and chunks of whale 
onto nearby cars and shops. 

Mess aside, the smell was re- 
ported to be tremendous. A Tainan 
resident remarked to the BBC: 
“What a stinking mess. This blood 
and other stuff that blew out on the 
road is disgusting, and the smell is 
really awful.” 

Following the explosion, many 
residents could be seen wearing face 
masks attempting to clean up the 
bloody mess left on their proper- 
ties. 

The 56 foot long whale was found 
beachedonthesouthwest coast of Tai- 
wan in Yunlin County on January 17, 
and died before help could arrive. 

Ittook more than 13 hours, three 
cranes, and 50 workers to move the 
whale ontotheflatbed truck that trans- 
ported the whale through Tainan. 

This was the largest whale ever 
recorded on the Taiwanese coast. 

Sperm whales are known to in- 
habit both tropical and cool waters. 
Therefore, it is not unusual to spot 
one off the Taiwanese coasts. 

Ofall toothed whales, the Sperm 
whale is the largest known species. 


Whale explodes on Taiwan street. 


nent as the APHA says that there isa | 
problem, the government has no | 


Its name is derived from the: 
whale’s ability to produce valuable» 
oil from the back of its head that is’ 
known as spermaceti. 2 

The whale also produces amber-» 
gris, a waxy cholesterol derivative: 
that is created in the animal’s lower? 
intestinal tract as a byproduct of 
irritation in the whales’ digestive* 
system after eating squid. ‘ 

Ambergris was once used in the’ 
manufacture of perfumes and it was: 
also an exotic spice included in fine- 
wines and foods. ; 

Its popularity increased during 
historical whaling eras. 1 

Presently, organicambergris can‘ 
be synthetically reproduced. This‘ 
has reduced the number of whaling 
incidents in which whales were’ 
merely hunted for their intestinalv 
lining. ie« as. 

Despite the bloody and ghastly 
aftermath of the explosion, enough 
of the whale was intact enough to 
transport the remaining parts ofthe 
carcass to Shi-Tsao National Pre- 
serve for a thorough examination | 
of the whale’s demise. 

However, after being moved to 
the local preserve, the whale still 
managed to garner much attention 
from locals, especially the men. 

The cause of this attention was 
drawn upon the male whale’s remark- 
ably large penis, which measured at 
about an astonishing five feet in length. 





Smoking fewer cigarettes does not reduce risk 


BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Smokers Beware: New study 
shows that fewer cigarettes does not 
decrease cancer risk. 

Anew study from the University 
of Minnesota Cancer Center shows 
that smokers who smoke fewer ciga- 
rettes per day do not exhibit a pro- 
portional decrease in tobacco car- 
cinogen in the blood. 

Carcinogens are the agents that 
induce cells to divide rapidly and 
uncontrollably, leading to the for- 
mation of a malignant tumor. 

The study analyzed the 
byproducts of the tobacco carcino- 
gen, NNK, in the urine of the smok- 
ers in the study. 

The individuals in the study re- 
duced the number of cigarettes they 
smoked per day throughout the du- 
ration of the study. 

Although the individuals had an 
overall decrease in the amount of 

tobacco carcinogen present, the 
level of decrease was not consistent 
with the decrease in cigarette smok- 
De deatchiors who performed the 
study say the result may be the ten- 
dency of smokers to compensate for 
the decrease in amount of smoking. 
Essentially, they suggest that 
people who are reducing the num- 


ber of cigarettes smoked per day 


tend to counteract this by inhaling 
each cigarette smoked longer and 
deeper. 
Therefore, the net concentration 
of tobacco carcinogens in the body 
e bib ignificantly less than before 
gy otha on in the number of ciga- 
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‘researchers in the 
y way to effectively 


ppficancers asgogi-., 


ated with tobacco use is to stop 
smoking completely. 

According to the National Can- 
cer Institute’s Web site, cigarette 
smoking causes 87% ofall lung can- 
cers and can also lead to cancers of 
the larynx, oral cavity, and bladder. 

The NCI states “Tobacco use, 
particularly cigarette smoking, is 
the single most preventable cause 
of death in the United States. 

Cigarette smoking alone is di- 
rectly responsible for approxi- 
mately 30 percent of all cancer 
deaths annually in the United 
States.” 

The NCI further states that the 
effects of quitting cigarette smok- 
ing are immediate. 

It states that people who quit 
smoking soon have improved cir- 
culation and decreased carbon 
monoxide levels in the blood. 

Furthermore, it states that quit- 
ting smoking does reduce the risk 
of cancer and that people who stop 
smoking live longer than does who 
continue to do so. The 1983 Sur- 
geon General’s Report states that 


. “Cigarette smoking is the major 


single cause of cancer mortality in 
the United States,” and this state- 
mentstill applies to the current gen- 
eration. Fit 

The 2001 Surgeon General’s Re- 
port also indicated that lung cancer 
is now the leading cause of cancer 
death among U.S. women. This 
shows that there is no longer a gen- 
der gap in the smoking problem. 

Furthermore, tobacco may pose 
another danger for women and may 
cause cervical cancer. | 


Dr. Alain Joffe, MD, MPH.,. 
FAAP, director of the Student 


Health and Wellness Center at Johns 
Hopkins University says that quit- 
ting smoking can be challenging, 
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RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 


Freshman Ben Pisciotta catches a smoke on the ice in front of Wolman. 


but the Wellness Center staff en- 
courages students to quit smoking. 

He indicates that students who 
smoke have more frequent colds 
than students who do not smoke, 
and that their colds often last longer 
than those of students who do not 
smoke, 

Dr. Joffe indicates another fac- 
tor complicating the issue of quit- 
ting smoking is the notion ofa “safe 
cigarette.” ft 

The idea of a safe cigarette, with 


less cancer-causing constituents 


was refuted by the Surgeon Gen- 


eral, All cigarettes contain danger- 


ous and harmful agents, such as 

those found in toxic waste, includ- 

ing tar and carbon monoxide. 
Dr. Joffe says that the Wellness 


Center has a variety of resources to 
help students who would like to 
quit smoking. Dr. Joffe emphasizes 
that Wellness Center “can offer be- 
havioral advice, information about 
nicotine replacement therapy 
(mostly all available over the 
counter) and prescriptions for 
bupropion (Zyban), a medication 
that actually helps reduce the crav- 
ing for cigarettes.” 

As the Surgeon General David 
Satcher, MD, PhD said, “Tobacco 
use will remain the leading cause of 
preventable illness and death in this 
nation and a growing number of 
other countries until tobacco pre- 
vention and control efforts are 
commensurate with the harm 
caused by tobacco use.” 








ELL programs useful 


BY FAREED RIYAZ _ 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Ananalysis of more than 30 years of 
research on bilingual education has 
found that for English language learn- 
ers (ELL) — students who are limited in 
their proficiency ofthe Englishlanguage 
bilingual programs producehigherlev- 
els of achievement than English-only 
programs. 

Currently, about 20 percent of stu- 
dentsinthe UScomefromhomeswhere 
English is not the primary language. 

The report, titled Effective Reading 
Programs for English Language Learn- 
ers: A Best-Evidence Synthesis, was based 
onanalyses of 17 previously-conducted 
studies on elementary reading that met 
the stated criteria for scientifically- 
based research. 

From those analyses, most studies 
found that there were positive effects of 
bilingual education for ELL students. 
over English-only programs, while oth- 
ers found there to be no difference. 

The conductors of the report, Rob- 
ert Slavin of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and by Alan Cheung of the Suc- 
cess for All Foundation, were confident 
in their findings and called foranendto 
the ongoing debate about which pro- 
grams were best for ELL students. 

The findings of the study stand in 
contrast with actions taken by the fed- 
eral government and several states, in- 


cluding Arizona, California and Mas- | 


sachusetts. Legislation by these bodies 
has limited the amount of education 
that ELL students may receive in their 
nativelanguage, 

ELL students are among the groups 
thataremostatrisk ofnotachieving the 


_ newfederaland state goals for Adequate 


Yearly Progress (AYP), assetoutby the 
No Child Left Behind Act. 

“Thousands of schools cannot meet 
their AYP goals unless their English 


oS 


search, ja; 


languagelearnersare doing wellinread- | 
ing,” wrote the conductors. 

“Moreimportantly, American soci- | 
ety cannot achieve equal opportunity | 
for all ifits schools do not succeed with 
the children ofimmigrants,” the report 
stated, appealing to the traditional de- 
sire of American society to provide 
equal opportunity for all. 

Statistically speaking, most non- | 
English speaking immigrants in the 
United States are of Hispanic descent. 

In the most recent National Assess- | 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) | 
reading exam, while75 percent of white 
students scored at or above the “basic” 
level, as defined by the creators of the 
test, only 44 percent of Hispanic stu- 
dents scored:similarly. 

The reportalso found that while the 
degree of native language instruction 
that ELL students received was a major | 
factor in the improvement of student - 
performance, the quality of theinstruc- 
tional methods wasasimportantaswell. 

The researchers found that pro- 
grams thatused systematic phonicsand | 
small-group tutoring models to have 
“consistent positive effects” on the abil- 
ity of the students. 

The conductors also found that all 
but one of the programs that was suc-_ 
cessful with ELL students had been 
adapted from programs successful for 
English-dominant students, 

These models happen to be central | 
to the “Success for All” and “Direct. 
Instruction” programs, literacy pro- | 
grams that were consistently high- | 
lighted in much ofthe research, 

Slavin commented that, “While the | 
number of high-quality studies is suffi-_ 
cient to draw some conclusions about — 
the most effective methods for educat- 
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> ing language learners, the field needs 


more studies that conform to the high- i 
est standards of scientifically-based re- 
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Internet voting system has flaws 


BY PATRICK KERNS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lg ITER 


Four experts in internet security 
published a report on January 20 de- 
claring that the government internet 
voting pilot program known as the 
Secure Electronic Registration and 
Voting Experiment (SERVE) should 
be terminated because of the inher- 
ent security flaws of internet voting. 

The experts expressed worry that 
thenewvoting technologywould gain 
popularity after small scale tests and 
berushed into widespread use, where 
electronic attacks and deception by 
hackers could significantly alter the 
course of American politics, 

The authors of the study, Avi 
Rubin of Johns Hopkins University, 
David Wagner of the University of 
California, Berkley, David Jefferson 
of the Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, and Barbara Simons a 
technology policy consultant, are all 
part of the ten member Security Peer 
Review Group, which was formed to 
evaluate the SERVE system. 

SERVE was created and is run un- 
der the purview of the Federal Voting 
Assistance Program, a Department 
of Defense program initiated to pro- 
vide overseas military personnel and 
citizens with an easy method of vot- 
ing. 

Underthecurrent setup of SERVE, 
voters would visit the SERVE website 
using any commercially available 
computer and cast their vote via the 
webpage. 

Altogether the SERVE program 
will be used in 50 foreign countries 
and the counties of seven states to 
count up to 100,000 votes. Eventu- 
ally the program is planned to serve 
the voting needs ofall 6 million over- 
seas citizens, military personnel and 
their dependents. 

The four authors of the reportcriti- 
cizing SERVE found fault with the 
basic security risks inherent in online 
voting, not with the particular imple- 
mentation of the idea by the FVAP 
and Accenture, who developed the 
technology. According to the report, 
internet voting is plagued by the same 
problems that face some electronic 
voting machines in addition toits own 
intrinsic problems. 

The report outlines some of the 
difficulties the SERVE system shares 
with the Direct Recording Electronic 
(DRE) voting system; the software is 











COURTESY OF DENISE TERRY 


Professor Avi Rubin suggested an online voting program be terminated. 


not sufficiently proven in testing, it is 
vulnerable to exploitation of the sys- 
tem by malicious programmers, and 
there is no paper or audit trail that 
can be used to verify a person’s vote. 

Wagner declared in a recent press 
release that “the flaws are unsolvable 
because they are fundamental to the 
architecture of the Internet. Using a 
voting system based upon the Internet 
posesa serious and unacceptable risk 
for election fraud. It is simply not 
secure enough for something as seri- 
ous as the election of a government 
official.” 


The three main vulnerabilities of 


any Internet voting system, accord- 
ing to the report, are the danger of a 
denial of service attacks, middleman 
attacks, or the use ofa virus to view or 
change a voter’s decision. 

A denial ofservice attack isa primi- 
tive Internet attack that can crash a 
website with excessive traffic, and 
could prevent voter access to the 
SERVE webpage. 

A spoofing, or middleman attack 
is one where a hacker could direct a 
voter to a fake SERVE page to pre- 
vent the person vote from being 
counted or even change it. 

Viruses could be used to allowa 
third party to view, block, or change 
a voter’s decision by altering pro- 
grams on the user’s computer. 

One of the major fears of the 
study authors is that any success in 


Welcome back 
JHU students! 


Kaplan’s #1 prep courses are starting now. 


LSAT - Wednesday, February 11th 
Baltimore Center - 733 W. 40th St. 


pilot programs, such as the one this 
year, will result in the rapid rollout 
of the unproven and vulnerable 
technology without the proper scru- 
tiny that is due to an unproven sys- 
tem. Amid the fallout of the voting 
catastrophe in Florida in 2000, many 
have felt that the desire to improve 
the accuracy of the voting process 
has lead to the rushing of new, un- 
tried technologies onto the scene, 
one of which is SERVE. 

The debate about the viability of 
online voting comes at a time when 
other countries have been consid- 
ering and experimenting with this 
new method of increasing the abil- 
ity of the public to vote. The United 
Kingdom has begun sanctioning 
several trials of online voting in an 
attempt to keep voter turnout at 
elections high though a series of 
measures designed to make voting 
easier, including telephone, all 
postal balloting, and electronic vot- 
ing or vote counting. In a report 
written for the Electoral Reform 
Society of the UK by an indepen- 
dent commission has recom- 
mended that verification steps for 
systems such as electronic voting 
be stringent, requiring detailed 
voter info, as well as advocating the 
formation of technology task forces 
to scrutinize the technology in- 
volved in the proposed voting sys- 
tems. 
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Technology Fellowship Program 


Grants for JHU Faculty/Student Partnerships to enhance 
teaching & leaming using digital technologies 


Overview 


The Technology Fellows Program is a minigrant program 
funded by the Provost to enable faculty/studert tears to 


Integrate technology into instructional projects that wil: 
« enhance pedagogy 


* indtease of facilitate access to course materials 


* encourage active learning 


* promote crifical thinking or collaboration among 


Awards 
Faculty receive $1000 for project conception, leader 


ship, and oversight. Student Fellows receive $4000 for 


project implementation. 


Eligibility 


Fulltime faculty and students trom the Krieger Schoc! of 
Arts & Sciences, Whiling School of Engineering. oF 
Peabody Conservatory are eligible. Students are nat 
required to be from the same department as thelr faculty 
partners, 


Project Development Schedules 
Aporoximately 340 hours over the course of 
» Summer, 2004 or 


+ Summer - Fal - Spring, 2004-05 or 
+ Fall - Spring, 2004-05 


Application and Contact Information 


Apply @ hitpiicerjhu-edutechtelows 

All applications should be made via the web, Check the 
CER Tech Fellowa web site for details and exarnples of 
past projects of for help finding an appropriate partner. 





DECISIONS BY EARLY APRIL 


Technical Requirements 
Faculty 

+ Need not be technically skifed to 
participate, but must envision how digital 
technologies could be employed to create 
effective projects 


Students 

* Programming or multimedia skills 
encouraged 

* If not formally skied must understand 





how digtal technologies can. enhance 
COUISeS and must show a plan to acquire 
necessary skile 
Double-Bass Website vith Audo 
Help Available from the CER 
+ Consulting for idea formulation and The Center for Educational 
feasibility. matching interested faculty Resources, located in the 
with student partners Garrett Room of the 
Eisenhower Library, 
+ [netruction In some technical skis 
through workshops and one-on-one partners with faculty to 
consultation extend their instructional 
impact through the | 
+ Program administration integration of digital 
+ Project coordination of teams, update etal The 
sessions, and year-end symposium to e 
report project results CER is supported by the 
Krieger School of Arts & 
Sciences in 
with the Eisenhower 
Awarding of Fellowships 
A, committee of faculty and techrical 
professionals from the JHU cornmunity will 
review applicators Using criteria sted in the 


a@ppicaton form. Deadline for submission is 
March 5, 2004, with awards announced to 
the Hopkins comnmurity by March 31, 2004 





JOHNS HOPKINS 


NE? as ieee 
For more information, contact 
Cheryl Wagner 410.516.7187 


Center for Educational Resources 
MSEL, Ga 


Baltimore, MO 212182683 
tek 410.516.7117 
fax: 440,616,6229 








GRE - Saturday, March 20th 
Baltimore Center - 733 W. 40th St. 





Test Prep and Admissions 





Call today!! 


1-800-KAP-TEST 
kaptest.com 
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SENIOR ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


MATT RIGHTER, MEN’S BASKETBALL AND BASEBALL 








BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Matt Righter has it rough. 

He has played two varsity sports 
in  back-to- 
back seasons 
for the past four 
years, which 
means he 
sometimes has 
practice forone 
sportatsevenin 

| the morning 
| and then prac- 
| tice for the 
| other sport at 
| seven at night 


Name: 
Position: 
Height: 
Weight: 
Major: 





VITAL STATISTICS 


Hopkins Highlights: (0- -captain. 10.6 
points per game, 4,4 rebounds per game 





“You just have to 
wear a nice shirt, and 
then it’s okay.” 

And he’s an Interna- 
tional Relations major, 
which some people might 
consider tough by itself, 
however Righter also in- 
terns at Legg Mason, the 
global financial services 
giant, twice a week. 

“He’s gota lot on the 
table and he really ex- 
cels at.everything,” says 
Hopkins basketball 
coach Bill Nelson. “I’m 
in my 18th year of 
coaching, and Matt’s 
been the only athlete 
J who’s played two sports 

forfour years. He’s been 
around sports all his life.” 

Righter’s father is currently the 
head coach of Clarion University’s 
basketball program, and he played 
basketball and baseball while at Duke. 
Righter’s grand- 
father was drafted 
to play profes- 
sional baseball. 
Even Righter’s 
childhood 
babysitter wasB.J. 
Armstrong — of 
the Chicago Bulls. 

To-day, 
Righter plays 
guard forthe 12-5 
Hopkins basket- 


Matt Righter 


“Yeah,that’s | and 2.6 assists per game in 03-'04. ball team, which 
| tough,” he ad- is in second place 
| mits. intheconference, 

He’s 6’5”, so and also serves as 

when he goes oneofitscaptains. 


clubbing downtown, he feels like 

| everybody is staring at him, as his 
| head and shoulders stick out above 
| the crowd. 


“He’sa very big part of our team,” 
Nelson says. “He’s third in scoring, 
he’s our best free throw shooter and 
our best three-point shooter. By the 


time he graduates, he’ll have played 
in about 90 games. He’s had a solid 
career. 

Righter’s baseball career at 
Hopkins has been equally solid as 
well. The baseball team was ranked 
sixth nationally in a preseason poll and 
has won the con- 


nament. 

“Td love to be an all-confer- 
ence player, but as a captain, you 
don’t have time to relish in your | 
own personal goals,” Rightersays. | 
“You're more like a coach on the 
floor, and if there’s anything you | 

can sayordo | 


ference chanpi- =i {9 help the 
onship the past : other guys 
threeyears. In fact, | wanted him to out, that’s 
itwasasabaseball _ . : Sak what you do. 
playerthatRighte 'Mprove a little bit in Pd happily 
first drew atten- play 15 min- 


tion, throwing the 
first no-hitter in 
the history of his 


each area of the game, 
and he’s far surpassed 


utes a game if 
the team was 
winning and | 





high school. playing well.” | 
Righter is that. “Matt is | 
Hopkins’ number very talented | 
twostarting pitch- — HEAD COACH and has been 
ing. BILLNELSON 4 pleasure to | 
“When we re- coach,” says | 
cruited him, we Nelson. 


saw that he was a real student of the 
game,” says Nelson. “This year, I 
wanted him to improve a little bit in 
each area of the game, and he’s far 
surpassed that. He’s shooting better, 
he’s rebounding better, he’s really 
worked on his game. And he’s really 
helped with the younger guys on the 
team.” 

“We're a young team,” Righter 
says. “It’s a smaller group of guys, so 
if you try to organize some things 
where you're doing things together 
off the court, it helps on the court.” 

With the other captains, Righter 
organized the preseason practices for 
the team and helped the seven fresh- 
man players to adjust to Hopkins. 
Though the team is young, theyarein 
position to win the conference and 
are riding a 22-game winning streak 
at home, a school record. Righter 
wants the team to win the conference 
and then advance to the NCAA tour- 


Righter is currently being re- 
cruited professionally asa pitcher, 
but if that doesn’t pan out, he’ll 
take the GRE andlookintogradu- | 
ate school. 

“First thing, though, I'd like to 
go pro [in] baseball,” says Righter. 
“Tm a 6’ 5” pitcher, but in the | 
NBA, you’d want a seven foot | 
guard. On the basketball court, ’m 
not the tall guy anymore.” 

Righter admits his height has 
its advantages, such as occasion- 
ally hitting his head on lights. But 
as for other funny facts about what 
Righter does in his spare time, 
don’t expect much. | 

“['m nota very weird guy,” he | 
admits. “I have a black cat named 
Frank. He has a white paw, he’s 
such a little stud. He helps me to 
woo women.” 

At least Righter has one thing 
going for him. 
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W. Basketball continues hot 
streak with third straight"W" 





Conference victory. 

Twelve different Blue Jays scored 
points, including four who registered 
in double figures. Randall provided 
the spark for the offensive explosion 
with 17 points and 12 rebounds, both 
game highs. Shealso contributed four 
assists and three steals as well, aug- 
menting her well-rounded perfor- 
mance. 

Freshman Whitney Davis scoreda 
career-high 16 points in only 12 min- 
utes of playing time off the bench. 
Davis nailed three three-pointers dur- 
ing Hopkins 15-0 run in the first half 
and was named the Centennial Con- 
ference Honor Roll for her perfor- 
mance. 

Myers, who has been coming 
through with baskets in crucial situ- 
ations lately, also scored 16 points 
in the victory, netting eight of those 
points in the first two minutes of 
the second half to keep momentum 
in Hopkins’ favor. She also drained 
a three-pointer to make the score 
81-44 — the largest lead of the game 
for the Lady Jays. 

Sophomore forward Amanda 
Leese, who turned out to be the hero 
of the first meeting between these two 


teams with a -23-point, 20-rebound 
“performance, added 10 points and 


seven rebounds to the Blue Jay on- 
slaught. 
Felix put forth another hard-nosed 


Younger players are 
getting quality 
minutes of experience 
that will be necessary 
for the stretch run. Our 
goal to win the 


Conference. 


— HEAD COACH 
NANCY FUNK 





effort to set-up her teammates and 
force Muhlenberg turnovers, total- 
ling six assists and five steals, both of 
which were team highs. Junior for- 
ward Katie Kimball also chipped in 
with eight points and seven rebounds 
in the victory. 


Although the 15-Orun putthe Blue 
“Jays on top early, a 24-6 run later in 


the first half was the decisive blow to | 


any chance for a Mules’ comeback. 


Junior guard Alissa Burkholder, who | 
| door [to the playoffs],” said Hopkins 


had started the earlier run with two 


free-throws, scored the first five | 


points of the 24-6 run on a short 
jumper and a three-pointer. 

Senior forward Trista Snyder 
scored all seven of her points during 
this run. 

The victory over Muhlenberg im- 
proved Hopkins’ record to 14-2 over- 
all and 9-1 in the Centennial confer- 
ence, good for second place behind 
McDaniel, which is a perfect 11-0 in 
conference play. 

Muhlenberg dropped to 13-5 over- 
all and 8-3 in the Centennial. The 
Mules are now tied for third with the 
Lady Diplomats of Franklin & 
Marshall. The Blue Jays do battle with 
Bryn Mawr, which they defeated 70- 
37 earlier this year, on Saturday. 

“Younger players are getting qual- 
ity minutes of experience that will be 
necessary for the stretch run,” said 
Funk, whose Lady Jays look poised to 
defend their Centennial Conference 
crown. “We are driving hard down 
the stretch toward our goal to win the 
conference.” 
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Fencing now 16-3 


BY AARON GLASER 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


As a result of their hard work and 
training over intersession, both the 
Johns Hopkins Men’s and Women’s 
Fencing teams have hit the mats with 
great gusto in the past few weeks, col- 
lectinga slew of victoriesasaresult. The 
mostrecent in this line of wins came for 
both teams over the weekend ofJan. 31, 
as the women’s fencing team traveled 
to Philadelphia on Saturday, Feb. 1 to 
do battle with Temple University, 
Farleigh Dickinson and Stevens Tech. 
The men’s team hosted Drew Univer- 
sity, the College of William and Mary 
and the University of Virginia on Sun- 
day, here in Baltimore. 

Both matches proved successful for 
Hopkins as the women’s team bounced 
back from a tough 17-10 loss to Temple 
early on, later defeating Farleigh 
Dickinson, 19-8, and then dispatching 
Stevens Tech, 17-10.Themomentumcon- 
tinued with the men’s team on Sunday as 
Hopkins crushed Virginia 22-5, edged 
out Drew 14-13 and ended the day by 
handily beating William and Mary. 

“The meet was touch for touch, 
exactly what you would expect from 
the number one and two teams in the 
conference,” said Murray. “The 
Temple foil team was able to notch up 
their game as each point was con- 
tested.” The owls eventually overpow- 
ered Hopkins, 17-10. 

The Blue Jays bounced back in the 
ensuing matches. The Blue Jays came 
back to defeat both Farleigh 
Dickinson and Stevens Tech, thor- 
oughly dominating the foil, epee and 
saber in both matches. Sophomore 
Kate Dunne and freshman Sarah 
Smilow led the Blue Jays in the saber 
and each posted a 7-2 record on the 
day, while sophomore Ann Kim 
fought hard on the mat as well en 
route to a 6-3 record with the saber. 

The Blue Jays fenced with equal 


fury in the foil, as sophomore Liz 
Ordun paced Hopkins with a 7-2 
record, with senior Christina Giblin 
right behind her with a 6-2 record. 

Senior Susan Park also chipped in 
with three wins with the foil on the 
day, while freshman Joanna 
Kochaniak went 1-0 with foil as well. 

In the epee weapons class, senior 
Georgiana Lee led the Blue Jays with 
five wins, while sophomore Cathy 
Gallagher and freshman Catherine 
Chen combined foran additional four 
wins on the day. 

On the Sunday the Blue Jays easily 
rolled over Virginia 22-5 and recorded 
the first win for the men on the day. 
Next up was Drew University, who 
posed a bigger threat to the Jays. 

Men’s head coach Austin Young 
commented that Hopkins would win 
but “not by a big margin.” 

“We tied Drew for first in the con- 
ference last year, but they lost their 
entire saber squad since last year, 
which was the strong point of their 
team,” said Young. “So we should be 
able to knock them out.” 

Young’s prediction turned out to 
be true, as the fencers for Drew and 
Hopkins fought blow for blow on the 
mats, with the contest ultimately be- 
ing decided with a Hopkins win in the 
last bout of the sabre division to put 
the Jays on top, 14-13. New Jersey 
Tech never showed up, so Hopkins 
faced William and Mary in the last 
match of the day, which it won easily, 
reaching 14 wins by the time William 
and Mary had reached seven. 

Despite a tough loss, Murray was 
optimistic, stating “next week the Blue 
Jays travel to Duke and get a second 
shot at Carolina and Temple, as well 
as a meeting with Duke and M.L.T.” 

The men’s team hopes to continue 
its winning streak against Lafayette, 
Haverford and Cornell, when it trav- 
els to Lafayette for a Valentine’s Day 
match on Feb. 14. 





. Bball struggles at Swarthmore 


Jays control their own destiny; need to win five of six for playoffs 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
year, the Blue Jays knocked off Wash- 
ington 70-63 in Chesterton. The lead 
changed hands many times until 
Hopkins scored 11 of the final 12 
points to secure the win. 

“(Washington is] knocking on the 


head coach Bill Nelson, who knows the 
Shoremen will be playing to keep their 
playoff hopes alive this weekend. 

It’s important for the Blue Jays to 
take care of business on Saturday to 
potentially knock Washington Col- 
lege out of playoff contention for 
good. 

Only the top four teams qualify 
for the postseason, which is to be 
played over a weekend on the first 
place team’s home court, which, 
barring a major collapse, appears to 
be Franklin & Marshall. 

Despite Franklin & Marshall’s 
dominant regular seasons, they have 
fallen in the past two conference tour- 
naments. Hopkinsis playing well, but 
features many young players; last 
year’s team lost eight players, includ- 
ing four starters. The success, so far, 
hasbeen dueto* ‘goodleadership from 
the returning veterans,” according to 
Nelson. 

“Our first goal is to make it to the 
playoffs, and our second... istomake 
it to the NCAA tournament,” added 
Nelson. 

Having lost four of theirlast seven, 
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the Blue Jays need to rediscover their 
winning ways down the stretch to se- 
cure a postseason position. Hopkins, 
which has advanced to the Centen- 
nial Conference playoffs in five of 
the past seven seasons, still controls 
its own destiny, and can clinch a 
playoff spot with five wins in its last 
six games. 

There area few different scenarios 
in which the Jays could lose more 
than one game and still getin, but that 
depends upon the performance of 
their Centennial Conference coun- 
terparts. 

Since the NCAA only grants seven 
at-large bids, the Blue Jays’ road to 
the NCAA Division III Champion- 
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ship Tournament means making the 
conference playoffs and ultimately 


_ winning in Lancaster, Penn. — home 


of first Place Franklin & Marshall. 

With six conference games re- 
maining, three of which are against 
current playoff spot holders, the Blue 
Jays need every win they can get. This 
makes Saturday’s matchup at home 
pivotal to the Blue Jays’ playoff posi- 
tion. 

“After a loss like this, it would be 
nice for the fans to come out and 
support us [like they have been all 
year],” said Righter 

Righter, a co-captain, scored five 
points and pulled in four rebounds in 
the win over Muhlenberg. 
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Track & Field prepares for Swimming dominates F&M 


Teams ready for final meet on Saturday against UMBC at home 


Ursinus and conferences 


BY IAN PURCELL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


After strong performances at 
both the Delaware Open and Cap- 
tains Classic, the 
Johns Hopkins 
Men’s and 
Women’s In- 
door Track and 
Field teams con- 
tinued their suc- 
cess on Saturday 
Jan. 31 at the 
Widener Invita- 


tional in training because our 

Chester, Penn- ary 

syivania. facilities have been 
The invita- 

tional, unlike the Covered in snow 

previous two Y 


meets consisted 


ee 
This year we're going 


to have to puta little 


more effort into our 


women’s shot put record at Widener, 
she once again eclipsed the old record 
with a throw that went 11.55 meters. 
King, who is one of the team’s cap- 
tains, has consistently been at the top 
of her game this 
year and is ex- 
pected to place 
extremely high 
at the Confer- 
ence Champion- 
ships, which are 
to take place at 
the end of the 
month. 
Sophomore 
Joanna Cohen is 
looking forward 
to the Confer- 
ence Champion- 
ships but recog- 





izes thereis still 
of only Division KEEPING Us from. our —_Ruesthereiestil 
III teams and in- donetoc 
cluded Hopkins’ usual workouts. PY nie 
cee —JUNIOR 3K/5K RUNNER ae need to 
ce i hat 
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Although the 
team as a whole competed well at 
Widener, sophomore Katie 
Finnigan was the standout competi- 
tor for the Blue Jay women. Finnigan 
not only placed third in the women’s 
triple jump (9.97 meters) but also 
finished first in the high jump (1.54 
meter). 

The men’s team also performed 
strongly in the high jump event. 
Sophomores Nick Culbertson and Tai 
Kobayashi jumped for 1.82 meters 
and 1.77 meters respectively, earning 
third and fourth place finishes for the 
Blue Jays. 

Junior shot putter Andrea King 
continued to post greatnumbers with 
her throw, which went a distance of 
37 feet, 10.75 inches. 

King earned a third place finish in 
the event. 

During last week’s Captains Clas- 
sic at Christopher Newport Univer- 
sity, King had broken her own two- 
year oldschool record of 11.37 meters 
with a throw of 11.95 meters. Al- 
though King failed to break her new 


we practice hard, 

we should do 
well,” said Cohen, who competed in 
both the 200-meter dash and the long 
jump, placing 16" and 13" respec- 
tively. 

Megan Clark 
also competed in 
the 200-meter 
race, placing fifth 
with a time of 
29.38. 

In the men’s 
400-meter dash, 
sophomore 





We need to keep 
doing what we are 


doing. If we practice 


tional, the Blue Jays were without a 
few of their most consistent contribu- 
tors, with senior captains Aline Ber- 
nard and Alex Gochal, as well as 
sophomore Ilolochika Emuh miss- 
ing the competition. 


Bernard and Emuh both broke | 


school records in the previous meet. 
Bernard earned sixth place honors in 
the 5000-meter run with a time of 
18:38 while Emuh won third place in 





a 


the 60-meter hurdle race witha time | | 


of 9.80. 


Coach Bobby Van Allen rested | bs 


Bernard at Widener so she could rep- 


resent Hopkins as one of the few se- | 


lected to go to the St. Valentine meet 


at Boston University, which will be | | 


held during Valentine’s Day week- 


end. Emuh was sick for the meet but | | 
is expected to return for the Jays’ next | 


competition. 

Gochal, who is confident he will 
place well in the 800-meter event in 
the Centennial Conference Cham- 
pionship, was out with an injury but 
will return before season’s end. 

On the distance side, senior Anna 
Stirgwolt, also a co-captain, finished 
in eigth place with a time of 11:43.19 
in the 3000-meter race. 

SophomoreAndrew 


Bauerschmidt was 10th in the 3000- | 


meter run in 9:36.87 to lead the Blue 
Jays. 

In the relay 
events, the Lady 
Jays placed fifth 


in both the | 
4x160-meter re- 
lay and_ the | 


lay with times of 





4x400-meter re- | 
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Sophomore ior Eric Scrivner. | 


David Dierker and freshmen James. 


Tang finished first and secondin their 
heats and 13" and 14" overall in the 
event. 

Despite the success at the invita- 
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counter. When “A” goes to Borders 
and gets 20% off what he buys, 


“This year we're going to have to put | 


a little more effort into our training 
because our facilities have been cov- 
ered in snow, keeping us from our 
usual workouts.” 
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Borders and Waldenbooks. 
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BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s and 
Women’s Swimming teams contin- 
ued their successful seasons with vic- 
tories over their competition from 


| Franklin & Marshall last Friday at 


home. 
The men’s team won all 11 events 


| in its meet to notch a decisive 120-72 


win over the Diplomats and to im- 
prove their season record to 7-3. 

“The meet went well; I thought 
there were some pretty solid swims,” 
said sophomore Matt Chana, who 
won the 1650-meter freestyle ina time 
of 16:24.22. 

Hopkins started out the meet 
strong, as a relay team consisting of 
seniors Scott Pitz, Loren Robinson, 
Matt McKee and Kyle Robinson took 
the 200-meter medley in 1:38.94. 
Sophomore Zane Hamilton won the 
200-meter freestyle with a time of 
1:46.37 and junior Paul Zalewski took 
first place in the 50-meter freestyle 
with a time of 22.70 soon after the 
relay win. 

Sophomore Sean Kim continued 
the string of Blue Jay victories bycom- 
ing in firstin the 400-meter individual 
medley in 4:13.39. Junior J.P. Balfour 
was the next Hopkins swimmer to 
come out on top, claiming the 100- 
meter butterfly in 52.47. Kyle 
Robinson took home his second vic- 
tory of the evening, winning the 100- 
meter freestyle in 43.37. 

The Blue Jays finished the meet as 
strong as they started it, winning the 
200-meter freestyle relay with a team 
composed of Kyle Robinson, sopho- 
more Tyler Harris, Hamilton and 
Zalewski. 

Even though the meet was lopsided, 
itwas stilla good chance for the team to 
compete, as the swimmers prepare for 
conferences and nationals. 

“Every time we go out there, it’s a 
good chance to race,” said senior co- 
captain Oliver Buccicone. “And the 
team did a pretty good job at that.” 

“Dual meets are an opportunity to 
race not just against the other team 
but also against your own team- 











mates,” said Chana. “Competing 
against one another canactually bring 
ateam closer together and it allows us 
to push each other to swim our best.” 

The commanding victory was the 
men’s seventh of the season. Their 
three losses have all been to D-I teams. 

“Our men graduated a super 
class[last year], but everyone came 
back with the desire toimprove,” said 
head coach George Kennedy. “They 
swam during the summer and came 
here in great shape.” 





[UMBC is] on par with 
Navy, and we almost 
beat Navy earlier this 
season, so it should 
definitely be a close 


meet. 


—SENIOR CO-CAPTAIN 
OLIVER BUCCINCONE 





The Lady Jays also beat the Diplo- 
mats by a score of 111-89. This win 
improved the team’s record to 6-4 on 
the year. 

Hopkins set the pace for the meet 
with a win in the 200-meter medley 
relay in 1:31.73. The winning team 
was comprised of sophomores Sida 
Liu, Jessica Chang, Abiona Redwood 
and junior Diana Smirnova. 

“Our relays are really strong,” said 
Chang. “I don’t think we have ever 
used the same team twice for a relay. 
We have so many people capable of 
swimming them and so much talent 
on this team.” 

Sophomore distance swimmer 
Stephanie Leaman then snagged the 
1650-meter freestyle in 18:11.31 to 
extend the Blue Jays’ early lead. The 
Diplomats answered back, however, 
winning the 200-meter freestyle to 
narrow Hopkins’ advantage to 32- 


| ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
The Women’s Swimming team is currently 6-4, following a decisive 111-89 win over the Diplomats. The men’s 
| team, which also beat Franklin & Marshall on Friday night by a score of 120-72, improved its record to 7-3. 


23. Redwood gave the Blue Jays a bit 
ofa cushion by winning the 50-meter 
freestyle in 25.16. 

After Franklin & Marshall won the 
400-meter individual medley, 
Smirnova pulled the Jays back on 
track by winning the 100-meter but- 
terfly with a time of 1:00.02. Red- 
wood extended the Blue Jays’ lead by 
winning her second individual event, 
the 100-meter freestyle in 54.97. She 
accredited her success to hard work 
and the encouragement of her team- 
mates. “This team is competitive, 
but we are happy for people when 
they do well. We always support each 
other.”. 

Franklin & Marshall threatened 
again by winning the 100-meter back- 
stroke, but Hopkins finished off the 
meet with a win in the 200-meter 
freestyle relay in 1:50.00. A team of 
junior Betsy Maragakes, Walker, 
sophomore Carly Benner, and 
Leaman took the event to seal the 
victory for the women’s team. 

“We did really well,” said Red- 
wood. “We did not all get our best 
times, but we are right where we want 
to be at this point in the season.” 

“The women’s team is performing 
very well,” said Kennedy.“We have 
more quality and depth than in the 
past, and the general attitude seems 
to be very good.” 

Both the men’s and women’s teams 
will be competing in their final dual 
meet of the season on Saturday at 11 
a.m. when they host the University of 
Maryland at Baltimore County. UMBC 
is a Division I school, so both teams 
anticipate hotly-contested races. 

“It’s a pretty big meet for us,” said 
Buccicone. “They are on par with 
Navy and we almost beat Navy earlier 
this season, so it should definitely be 
a close meet.” 

“Our freshmen are very good, 
and our returning swimmers have 
come back in great shape so we ex- 
pect strong showings in our final 
meets,” said Chana. “We already 
have a number of guys who have 
qualified for Nationals and we are 
hoping to get more at these last few 
meets.” 





Wrestling prepares for Gettysburg 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
Hopkins head coach Kirk Salvo said 
at the beginning of the season that, 
“This team has the potential to do 
things no other Johns Hopkins team 
has ever done: win the conference. 
The wins will come.” 

So far, the wins have come, for the 
most part. Despite the loss to 
McDaniel, Hopkins still maintains a 
winning record of 6-5, and if they 
rebound from the loss to the Green 
Terror throughout the remainder of 
the season, they will gain the confi- 
dence they need to advance in the 
conference tournament. 

Another positive to take from the 
McDaniel match was that many of the 
losses suffered by Hopkins were suf- 
fered by freshmen, not the seasoned 
veteran leaders the team has come to 
relyon throughout the season. Fresh- 
men Priolio and Hulme lost tough 
matches on Wednesday but will im- 
prove during the course of both Feb- 
ruary and the rest of their wrestling 
careers. Curry and Suslavich, both 
upperclassmen, won their respective 


matches decisively. If the veterans re- 
main dependable and the freshman 





This is the strongest 
team that Hopkins has 
fielded in my four 
years here and despite 
recent setbacks | am 
confident that we will 
peak at the conference 


tournament. 


—SENIOR 174-POUND 
MIKE YUHANIAK 


improve, then Hopkins could be very 
dangerous in late February and 


March. 

A week earlier, Hopkins crushed 
Baptist Bible as a warm-up for the 
McDaniel contest. Several wrestlers 
turned in stellar performances, in- 
cluding senior heavyweight Karol 
Gryzinski, Dambro, junior Joe Selba, 
and senior Mike Yuhaniak. The 48-6 
victory demonstrates that when the 
team is running on all cylinders, it 
can be unstoppable. 

“This is the strongest team that 
Hopkins has fielded in my four years 
here (and for many seasons prior to 
that), and despite recent setbacks, I 
am confident that we will peak 
at the conference tournament,” said _ 
Yuhaniak. “Winning the conference 
tournament will allow us to see all of 
our work come to fruition and allow 
us to reach the loftiest of our goals.” 

The team has a double-match com- 
ing up this weekend against Washing- 
ton & Lee and Albright in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Theseason finaleagainst 
Gettysburg will provide one more 
chance to finetune skills for the confer- 
ence championship, 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Swimming vs. UMBC ll a.m. 
W. B’ball vs. Bryn Mawr 1 p.m. 


M. B’ball vs. Washington 4 p.m. 






DO YOU KNOW? 


Patriots quarterback Tom Brady is one of only 
four players to win more than one Super 
Bow! MVP award. Joe Montana (3), Bart Starr 
(2), and Terry Bradshaw (2) are the only 
other players to earn that distinction. 





Jays prepare for McDaniel rematch M. Basketball falls 





Junior forward Kelly Rumsey sets up on the wing during the Jay: 


BY STEVE SHUKIE 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-LetTER 


After breaking out for a 104- 
point rout of Muhlenberg on Sat- 
urday, the Johns Hopkins women’s 
basketball team continued to im- 
press against Franklin & Marshall 
this past Tuesday, winning by a 
score of 70-62. Junior forward 
Ashanna Randall paced the Lady 
Jays with 20 points to go along with 
five rebounds. 

Next Tuesday will be the biggest 
matchup of the year in the Centen- 
nial Conference, as McDaniel travels 
to Hopkins with first-place in the 
conference at stake. The Green Ter- 
ror made a second-half run at home 
in Westminster, handing the Jays 
their lone loss of the season. 

The victory improves Hopkins to 
15-2 overall and 10-1 in the Centen- 
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drops to 8-4 in the conference. 

Senior guard Maureen Myers did 
the bulk of her scoring from the free 
throw stripe in the final minute of the 
second half to seal the victory for 
Hopkins. Myers connected on seven 
of eight free throws in the last 38 sec- 
onds and scored 12 points in the con- 
test. 

Junior point guard Ashley Felixalso 


‘made her presence known on both 


ends of the court, as she chipped in 
with nine points to go along with six 
steals and a pair of assists. 

The Lady Jays have grown accus- 
tomed to relying ona bevy of different 
scorers, with Randall, Myers, Felix 
shouldering the offensive load in this 
victory. 

“We're deep and have a great work 
ethic,” said Hopkins head coach 
Nancy Funk. “We area true team. On 


up and make the big shot, rebound, 
or play great defense. Weare trying to 
be more consistent.” 

Franklin & Marshall relied heavily 
upon Amy Abernathy and Courtney 
Tierney, who combined for 41 of the 
Diplomats’ 60 points. Abernathy net- 
ted 21 points to go along with her 
game-high 11 rebounds, while 
Tierney poured in 20 of her own. 

Hopkins clung to a 29-25 halftime 
lead and slowly extened the advan- 
tage as the second half progressed. 
Leading by as many as 16 in the sec- 
ond frame, Hopkins still needed to 
hold off a late Franklin & Marshall 
charge. 

Myers’ free-throw shooting prow- 
ess proved to be the difference, keep- 
ing the game out of the Diplomats’ 
reach as she scored seven of her 12 
points from the free throw line in the 
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BY GREG BORENSTEIN 


| THE JOHNS News-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins men’s basket- 
ball team got back on track by pound- 
ing Muhlenberg bya score of 74-51 at 
Goldfarb Gymnasium this past Sat- 
urday. Unfortunately, the Jays could 
not carry over that momentum into 


| their matchup with Swarthmore this 


Wednesday, falling to the Garnet Tide 


| bya score of 64-51. 


After falling behind 24-8 in the 


_ early going, Hopkins was forced to 
| play catch up against the Garnet Tide, 
, and could not seem to mounta seri- 


ous comeback attempt. 
Hopkins pulled to within five mid- 


| way through the second halfafterjun- 


ior forward Eric Toback scored seven 
consecutive points. Toback put home 
a game-high 24 points in the losing 


| effort. 


Swarthmore converted 15 of 16 


| free throws in the final 2:31 to ice the 


victory at home. The Garnet Tide 
improved to 9-10 overall and 6-6 in 


| the conference. 


Hopkins is currently 8-4 in the 
Centennial Conference and 12-6 


| overall this winter. 


The win over the Mules came on 
the heels ofa tough loss to first place 
Franklin & Marshall last week. The 
Jays have felt more than comfort- 


= 1 | able at home lately; the win marks 


VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


's’ record-tying win over Centennial Conference foe Muhlenberg on Saturday. 


eB Nee tig 3 51. 
any given night anyone here can step 


final minute. 
In ‘the decisive defeat of 
Muhlenberg a few days prior, 


Hopkins won by a 104-73 margin. | 
| ward Dan Nawrocki, who was re- 


The Blue Jays’ point total matched a 
school record set against Goucher 
College two seasons ago. 

Ranked No. 11 in the most recent 
Division III Women’s Basketball poll, 
the Jays utilized a 15-0 runearlyin the 
first half to pull away from the Mules 
for good. 

Fifteen days earlier, Hopkins and 
Muhlenberg broke the Centennial 
record for most points in a game by 
both teams (202), as Hopkins came 
from behind to send the game to over- 
time, eventually wining it in the extra 
frame. This time around, however, 
Hopkins would need no comeback, 
as the Jays led 53-25 at halftime and 
cruised through the second half to 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 





Wrestling falls to 6-5 after tough loss to Terror 


Blue Jays will battle G’burg in the season finale, then compete in the conference tourney 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Johns Hopkins wrestling 
team resumed its conference sched- 
ule this week, losing to McDaniel, 
26-12. Following the loss, Hopkins 


drops to 1-2 in the Centennial Con- 
ference and 6-5 overall. 

The match against McDaniel is the 
last one Hopkins has against confer- 
ence competition until the Centennial 
Conference Tournament later in Feb- 
ruary. 
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It was a difficult loss to endure for 
Hopkins, which lost some tough one- 
on-one contests by considerable mar- 
gins. 

The match started off with prom- 
ise, as senior Rob Curry destroyed his 
opponent by a 7-0 margin over 
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Daniel this week, wrestling is still hoping to make noise in the conference tournament, 
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McDaniel’s Nate Klunk. Junior Tony 
Dambro won his 197-pound weight 
class by forfeit, and junior Jason 
Suslavich outlasted rival Harry 
Kettner for a hard-fought 5-4 victory 
to continue the winning streak in the 
133-pound weight class. After this 
Hopkins rally, the Jays found them- 
selves down by just one point at 13- 
2s 

Both team were 1-1 in the Cen- 
tennial going into the match and 
knew it would be a dogfight on the 
mat with each contest. The tight 
score only increased the will and 
drive of both sides, and ultimately 
McDaniel summoned up enough 


, strength, combined with more than 


a little luck, to take every single 
match thereafter. 

Freshman Marco Priolio fought 
hard, but was slightly overmatched 
by McDaniel’s 141-pound Dan 
Patterson, who won by a decision of 
12-5. This put the score at 16-12. Mark 
Nakasone put the match almost out 
of reach for Hopkins when he deci- 
sively pinned sophomore Dave 
Hopkins in 4:42. 

Eventually, McDaniel’s Mike 
Blake closed out the match with a 
19-6 win over Blue Jay freshman 
Tim Hulme to put an exclamation 

point on the match and end it at 26- 
a a Soe 
"The loss was frustrating for the 
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the 22" consecutive victory for the 
Jays at Goldfarb, a streak that has 


| spanned two years. The home win 
streak is also the longest in Hopkins 


history. 

Nevertheless, road games have 
proved to bea much bigger obstacle 
for Hopkins; the Blue Jays area dis- 
appointing 3-6 when playing away 
from the friendly confines of 


| Goldfarb Gymnasium. All of the 


Blue Jay losses have come on the 
road this season. 
Steadily improving freshman for- 


cently named to the Centennial Con- 
ference Honor Roll for his sterling 
play, turned in one of his best perfor- 
mances of his young career, scoring 
20 points and ripping down 14 re- 
bounds, both of which were game 
highs. Nawrocki also blocked three 
shots and registered three steals in 
the contest, rounding out his stellar 
performance. 

Nawrocki is still among the na- 
tional leaders in field goal percent- 
age, shooting an efficient .689 from 
the floor thus far this year. 

Perhaps the most telling statistic, 
though, was team rebounds; Hopkins 
outworked the Mules 50-22 on the 
offensive and defensive glass. 
Hopkins also ranks 16th in Division 
III in rebounding margin, pulling in 
8.7 more boards per game than its 
opponents. Nawrocki ranks first in 
the conference in rebounding (9.2 per 
game), while his teammate, junior 
forward Eric Toback, ranks fourth 
with 7.0 per contest. 

Hopkinsalso had 12 different play- 
ers score points in the win over the 



































to 8-4 in conference 


Mules. 

A 13-4run put the Blue Jays on top 
by nine points early on. After each 
team traded baskets, sophomore 
guard Jeff Thompson hit a three to 
put Hopkins up 25-14. Muhlenberg 
scored five out of the following six 
points, but the Blue Jays utilized a 7; 
0 run to extend their lead to 33-19 
with less than two minutes left in the 
half. Muhlenberg answered back with 
a run of its own, though, and the 
schools went into halftime with 
Hopkins up 35-24. 

Muhlenberg tried to claw its way 
back into the game, decreasing the 
deficit to as fewas nine points, but the 
Jays easily held of the Mules and 
cruised to victory. 

Freshman guard TJ Valerio con- 
nected on a three pointer from the 
right side, sparking a crucial 13-2 run, 
Valerio, Thompson, Nawrocki, fresh- 
man forward Matt Griffin, Toback, 
senior guard Kevin Marquez and 
sophomore guard Bobby Sharafeddin 
all contributed to the quick offensive 
burst. 

The Jays pushed the lead to 74-45, 
which concluded a 29-9 run that 
started at 13:11 and ended with just 
2:01 remaining in the game. 
Muhlenberg hit its last few shots, and 
the buzzer sounded to wrap up the 
74-51 win for Hopkins. 

Nawrocki was undoubtedly the 
player of the game, recording his con- 
ference-leading fifth double-double. 
Toback added 10 points ofhis own to 
go along with five assists. The win 
bolstered Hopkins’ record to 12-5 
overall and 8-3 inthe Centennial Con- 
ference, giving them sole possession 
of second place. 

Sophomore guard Frank Mason 
also contributed five points and seven 
boards for the Jays. , 

Jimmy O’Brien led the Mules of- 
fensively with 15 points. No other 
Muhlenberg player managed to score 
in double digits. 

Muhlenberg fell to 6-12 on the year 
and 4-7 in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. Hopkins currently holds a one- 
game lead in the conference over both 
Gettysburg and Ursinus, both of 
which Hopkins still have one more 
matchup with the Jays looming on 
the schedule. 

This weekend, the Blue Jays play 
host to Washington College at 4 
p-m. on Saturday. The game will be 
played in honor of former Hopkins 
basketball players Glen Wall and 
Matt O’Mahony, both of whom 
graduated in 1984 and died in the 
World Trade Center on Sept. 11, 
2001. Each year a scholarship is 
given out in their honor and, for the 
third straight year, this game will be 
dedicated to them. 

Washington is 7-11 on the year 
and 4-7 in the conference. Washing- 
ton, despite its sub-par record, re- 
cently defeated McDaniel, who 
stunned Hopkins in Westminster on 
Jan. 21 in an 83-75 overtime thriller. 
In their first meeting of the 

ConrTINUED ON PaGe A10 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Random holographic stickers 
flashing band names such as “The 
Jesus Lizard” line the walls of McCoy 
in the hidden offices of WJHU, 
Hopkins student-run Internet radio 
station. The door leading to the pro- 
duction room is besieged by perma- 
nent marker declarations. One of the 
only ones paired with an illustration 
reads, “Courteous Sal says Iloved you 
so much I ate your body.” 

Despite the cramped quarters and 
seconds-away-from-defunct equip- 
ment (save the brand new mixing 
board which allows tracks to be 
played and the microphone to fade 
in and out), Executive Board mem- 
bers and die-hard deejays make the 
radio station a Hopkins gem. 

Ever since their first day on the 
air, Hopkins radio struggled to re- 
main a staple of the Hopkins com- 
munity. Whether it was the battle for 
FM broadcasting, censorship from 
the administration as to what’s ac- 
ceptable to air, or the most recent 
fight for increased listenership, 
WJHU jumps through hoops to 
bring entertainment and informa- 
tion to the public. 

“Tt’s important that the station 
become something that is integral 
[to the campus],” Rahayu Ramii, sta- 
tion manager, said. 

In order to appreciate the impor- 
tance of interactive broadcasting, 
controversial programs, and the all- 
encompassing preview and review 
of music, you have to start at the 
beginning. 
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FOCUS 


While Baltimore’s known as the city that 
reads, it should be hailed as the city that 
rocks! Instead of giving more undeserved at- 
tention to the household names, we decided 
to pay homage to local bands. Techno, alter- 
native, folksy - whatever your pleasure, Charm 
City’s got you covered. For a highlight of up- 
coming bands and shows, an in-depth look at 
a promising Hopkins-student band and a re- 
view of WJHU’s compilation CD, check out this 
week's Local Music Focus. * B2 



















FEATURES 


If you're like most Hopkins students, you're 
stressed out. Maybe a massage, now offered 
at the Health and Wellness Center, is just what 

you need. Also, a look at the ongoing rumor 
surrounding Hopkins and the Ivy League and a 
look at an intercession trip to Costa Rica. Plus, 
Orgasmic Chemistry examines how to handle a 
roommate love triangle delicately » B3 





Read about a group of resourceful students 
who couldn’t get into an intercession wine 
tasting course and formed a class of their own 
and check out a review of a well-known 


Baltimore restaurant.» B4 ys LA aime aa aE 


Before Internet, before FM sta- 


A program at the Rec. Center trains students tions, the prehistoric dinosaurofAM 


to be fitness leaders and the ever- popular 
Hot at Hopkins. BS 


A&E 


Can real pains and emotions, real art come 
from the fingers of a primate? Find out, plus 
figure out what's up with 27 Grams, as well as 
what's cooking at Everyman Theatre.» B6 












DJ QBert brought West Coast hip-hop to Sonar 
last week, and ska-experts the Slackers are 
coming this week. Maybe it’s time for you to 
find a new favorite band. Plus New Vibes! » B7 













The worlds of literature and film cross again 
as director John Waters comes out with a new 
book and Owen Wilson stars in a new Elmore 
Leonard adaptation, The Big Bounce. * B8 
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Sorority Rush * B12 








RAPHAEL SCHWEBER- KOREN/NEWS. LETTER 
| DJs Aleks Skardal and J.P. O’Hara get ready to hit the airwaves Tuesday. 





ruled the airwaves, and Hopkins 
jumped on-board as station 830 in 
the mid-1940s. After a brief stint in 
Levering Hall, the station relocated 
to AMR II. According the Shannon 
Chang, Assistant Station Manager, 
while the ideas for the station have 
expanded, the technical side has failed 
to keep up with the times. 

“I think we probably still have 
some of the old original equipment,” 
she said. 

Toreach morelisteners than those 
on what’s now the Freshman Quad, 
the station decided to dive into FM 
broadcasting. After a gut-wrenching 
battle with the FCC, WJHU 88.1-FM 
was Officially approved in 1979, but 
unforeseen problems started 
impeading student broadcasting. 
With an approved increase in power 
(watts), the station reached as far as 
Washington, D.C., and the Hopkins 
administration began to censor what 
was aired. 

“FM got so good that they were 
bought out,” Chang explained. 

Most of the positions for the “stu- 
dent-run” station went to profes- 
sional, full-time employees, and the 
word on the street was that Hopkins 
students who wanted to work for the 
station had to apply and interview for 
an internship. 

The students in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s were outraged, and even- 
tually separated from WJHU and 
formed WHAT (or WHSR, Hopkins 
Student Radio) in the early ‘90s. 

The creation of the station was an 
enormous success, but sustaining the 
station was a struggle. The programs 
aired to limited listeners through a 
carrier current, passing signals 
through phone lines in buildings on 
campus. The staff worked with a re- 
stricted budget from the Student Ac- 
tivities Commission. to broadcast 
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seven days a week for 14 hours each 
day, barely getting by on their yearly 
allotment. Yann Brandt, current pro- 
gram director, was on staff at the tail 
end of WHSR. 

“We realized that we [the station 
and SAC] were just not meant to be 
together,” Brandt said. 

According to Brandt, the funds 
provided bythe SAC could only cover 
the phone bills..And the station, run 
by a select few in early 2000, wasn’t 
attracting the students. 

“They wererunning it because they 
had fun doing it, not because anyone 
was listening to it,” Chang said. 

In the summer of 2002, then- 
sophomores Brandt and Chang 
worked with senior Ryan Tabone to 
bring WJHU back to life. Through 
hard work and a strong devotion to 
Hopkins and college radio in general, 
Special Assistant to the Dean of Stu- 
dent Life, Dr. William Smedick, 
agreed to sponsor the station, and 
funds were provided by Susan 
Boswell, Dean of Student Life. 

A new soundboard from LPB 
Communications, Inc. gave the hope- 
fuls the digs to lay the licks, and after 
interviewing students for positions on 
the Executive Board in January of 
2003, WJHU was reborn in March, 
broadcasting through the Internet at 
http://www. hopkinsradio.com. 

“It just happened very quickly,” 
Brandt said. “It was Monday night at 


BY VINCENT DEVLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Barnstormers’ upcoming pro- 
duction of Jason Robert Brown’s Songs 
for a New World brings the modern 
musical to campus, but with disappoint- 
ing results. 

Set in many different locales, Songs 
for a New World is essentially the story 
oflove throughouttime. The only iden- 
tifiable plot is the developing relation- 
ship between the unnamed Man 2 and 
Woman 1. The concept, however, of 
the songs related by a common theme 
definitely was of great interest. 

The common theme of overcom- 
ing adversity becomes apparent inthe 
first song, which is set on a Spanish 
sailing ship in the 15" century. The 
men are hungry and the women and 
sick, and as they turn to God to look 
for a new world, they overcome their 
fear and stride forth. At first listen, 
the music sounds wonderful and the 
actors look ready to play their parts. 
However, the vocals of the leads 
clearly do not blend well, as they have 
toin musical of this type, where many 
actors are singing in unison. 

The voices of the actors are very flat 
in many of the songs, and their vocals 
areextremelyunrefined. Youcan’thelp 
but wonder why a choreographer was 


The Barnstormers put the finishing touches on their rintersesion play, Songs fora New World, this past week. not used when Man 2, played by Tom 
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“An extremely 
fastidious hairstylist 
and a gangster 
trapped in a meat 






» 
locker. 
—Writing Sems. Prof. Lucy 
Bucknell teaching her Comedy Writ- 
ing class about comedic situations. 







With newrockin lineup, WJHU battles for listeners rs 





~ RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/N 
Student Technical Director Andrew Pile (left) and DJ Alexi Franklin (right) enjoy their time as broadcasters. 


midnight. And that’s all I know.” 
‘Hopkins radio was once-again the 
“baby” of the students (as Ramli puts 
it). Now all they needed were listen- 
ers. 


So What’s on the Air Now? 


WJHU members encourage their 
staff of 80 or 90 Deejays and co-hosts 
to remain tasteful, but without con- 
crete restrictions (other than no cuss 
words), some of the shows can get a 
little wild. 

“It can get dirty,” Chang said. 
“People have a lot of ways to express 
themselves.” 

Indie, alternative, hard rock, etc., 
take one or two-hour slots, but in the 
late evening hours, when most faculty 
are sleeping and most students are 
starting to study, shows like the 
Hopkins version of “ Loveline ” seep 
through the airwaves. Aired last se- 
mester on Wednesday nights, Karina 
Schumacher Villasante and Angelo 
Santiago offered relationship advice 
to more than 80 listeners at a time. 

People seeking advice could in- 
stant message the host at screen name 
WJHUDEEJAY, orcallinontheairat 
410-516-3835, and despite the lack of 
an actual AM or FM station, Loveline 
reached as far as Massachusetts. Ac- 
cording to Brandt, one of the listeners 
kept sending in detailed e-mail re- 
sponses to callers’ questions. Turns 


Mansell, comes out to sing alone, and 
clearly does not know how to move on 
stage. He flails awkwardly and looks 
around as though he is lost in the lights. 

The acting by the men was fairly 
poor. Man 1, played by Curt Gabriel, 
and Mansell sing, but have no emo- 
tion while doing so, which makes their 
portions quite a bit drier than the 
women’s. 

The women’s acting comes off quite 
well, and makes the musical that much 
moreenticing. Woman 1, Kateri Cham- 
bers, and Woman 2, Diana Iskelov, 
show a command of the stage while 
providing the singing talent that both 
the men lacked, However, at times the . 
loudness of Chambers voice overpow- 
ers the sweetness of Iskelov’s. With par- 
ticularly well-animated scenes by both, 
the women take control of the show, 
and make it seem as interesting as it 
should be. 

The ensemble’s vocals as a whole 
also sound very flat. Mansell, how- 
ever, stood outas being consistently 
out of tune for the entire perfor- 
mance, 

Tech director, Ken Levin, as well as 
Stage Manager, Nathanial Jones, have 
done something very interesting with 
the set and the technical aspect of the 
show. Thebackgroundistwolargewhite 
panels, which have images related to 
the songs projected onto them. This 


out the listener was from Harvard’s 
Med School. 

“We hada Dr. Drew,” Brandt said. 

With CD giveaways and prizes 
from local Charles Village businesses, 
the station is trying to raise the hype 
and grab morelisteners. Music direc- 
tors for each genre call up record la- 
bels for free demos to preview new 
artists, and based on the station’s af- 
filiation with the College Media Jour- 
nal (CMJ), up-and-coming artists 
now send their demos to the station 
in the hopes that they'll get aired. 

“We’re trying to play new music,” 
Chris Merchant, head of music direc- 
tors, said. 

An increased amount of material 
lets the directors be more picky. A 
CD bya group called “The Dick Pan- 
thers,” mailed to the station in a 
Ziplock plastic bag, is thankfully 
weeded out. 

Even shows like Dr. Smedick’s 
hour of Classic Rock (Thursdays, 12- 
2 p.m.) can only go so far, however, 
withoutlisteners tuning in and giving 
feedback. 

“Sometimes people feel like no 
one’s listening,” Chang said. 

Brandt agrees. 

“It’s gota lot of potential,” he said. 
“It’s just so hidden now.” 

When WJHU got back on its feet 
in 2003, a consultant from LPB drew 
up plans for a new studio for the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B2 


becomes very visually appealing as you 
realize the theme of the play and the 
songs. The stage and props are very 
austere, but ina musical of this size and 
nature, it works to focus most of the 
attention to the theme of the songs and 
the vocals and acting by the main char- 
acters. Also, light designer Kay Starr 
has done an amazing job turning 
Arellano into a real theater, with the 
most lights ever putin Arellano to date. 

The music for this production hap- 
pens to nearly overshadow the actors 
because it is amazing next to their per- 
formances. With Andrew Wasserman 
and Angela Ko on the keyboard, the 
melodies of the songs come out quite 
well, and you can tell when the actors 
are off-beat. Also, David Jamison, on 
the drums, plays obvious beat cues that 
the actors just seem to be ignoring at 
various times, 

Overall, the musical fails to bedorie 
the great piece that the directors, An- 
drew Wasserman and Emily Ethridge, 
and the producer, Robin Ganek, have 
setitup tobe. Themusicshines through 
the dark cloud of poor acting, vocals, 
and choreography, but clearly, this is 
not enough to save the production. 

Barnstormers’ “Songs Sor a New © 
World” will be playing in Arellano 
Friday the 6" at 8 p.m., Saturday the 
7" at 8p.m., and finally Sunday the 9" 
at 2.p.m. Cost is $4 Kide , $6 adults. 
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Cylus, Leckie, Boden and Shapero of The Deathburger Thing hold a quick jam session in the Wolman dorms. | 
| native John Waters (remember 


Deathburger: the new Thing 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Although “Johns Hopkins” and 
“rock stars” are rarely, if ever, associ- 
ated with one another, there area few 
exceptions to the rule. 

Four examples of such exceptions 
are the members of The Deathburger 
Thing, a band made up entirely of 
musically inclined Hopkins students. 
The Deathburger Thing consists of 
Jon Cylus on guitar, Rod Boden on 
drums, Jake Leckie on Acoustic and 
Electric bass and Josh Shapero onalto 
saxophone. 

When you first hear the band 
name The Deathburger Thing, you 
f . . 
would never expect that it has a his- 
torical tie to good old Johns 
Hopkins. But surprisingly, the guys 
borrowed the moniker from a page 
in a copy of the 1969 John Hopkins 
University yearbook (though they 
will not tell how this yearbook came 
into their possession). Under a pic- 
ture of a bunch of what Leckie calls 
“rather cracked-out and hippie-like 
guys” was the title “The 
Deathburger Thing,” a literary 

magazine group at Hopkins. 

The story behind how the band 
began was initially a matter of geo- 



















graphic coincidence — Cylus and 
Leckie lived on the same halllastyear. 
On the first day he moved in, Cylus 
heard the sounds of someone playing 
guitar in the distance, so he followed 
the melodies and met Leckie. 

Cylus brought his guitar, and they 
proceeded to have what Cylus calls 
“the best jam session ever.” They de- 
cided that they should start a band, 
and they tried several different com- 
binations of musicians out, but noth- 
ing really worked out. 

Then, one day, Shapero was prac- 
ticing his saxophone in his room, and 
Cylus and Leckie happened to hear 
his talents from outside. 

According to the guys, they were 
so impressed by what they heard 
that they immediately invited him 
to play his sax with their guitar and 
bass duo, and the rest is history. 
Boden joined the band this year, 
after he and Leckie met at jazz band 
tryouts in the fall. 

When asked what the The 
Deathburger Thing’s influences are, 
Shapero claimed “we don’t listen to 
anything else — we exist in a musical 
vacuum.” But he later admitted that 
John Coltrane is an important influ- 
ence on his musicianship. 

With a more serious tone, Boden 


Radio staff sets goal 
of securing listeners 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

tion, including floor to ceiling glass 
windows surrounding the production 
room so passersby could see the 
broadcasters inaction. Butwithalim- 
ited amount of money, the building 
only exists on paper on the shelves of 
the office. 

Brand new digs would beanamaz- 
ing boost to the station, but the staff 
rightnowisaddressing problems with 
realistic solutions: mainly, making 
WJHU a household name. 

“A lot of people have kind of for- 
gotten we exist,” Ramli said. 


So what’s the preview? 


The station is back this week, with 
normal 10-2 a.m. scheduling starting 
next week. Slots for shows are still 
available, and students can sign up at 
any time to host their own show. 
WJHU also is hoping to have another 
Jocal-bands concert this spring, along 
with multiple fundraisers to save some 





COURTESY OF LPB COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


money and increase awareness. 

“Pretty much everyone on cam- 
pus could do something for the radio 
station,” Brandt said. 

.Brandt hopes to add a “Best of 
Baltimore” and hard-core sports 
show to the list of programs, but he’s 
still looking for hosts. Chang and 
Brandt also are working with the ath- 
letic department in the hopes of 
broadcasting the women’s lacrosse 
games, but the details haven’t been 
finalized, and it might be pushed to 
next year. 

Right now, short-term goals fo- 
cus around recruitment of staff and 
listeners, and Ramli and Brandt are 
working toward their personal 


dogma of making the radio station / 


a vital source of information to 
Hopkins. 

“You get so attached to the person 
on the station, even though you don’t 
knowwhattheylooklike,” Ramli said. 
“ven if nobody listens, this is a cool 
concept.” 


LPB “sg ne suggested this design fora WJHUproductionroom. 
s vat D bg 
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COURTESY OF JOSHUA SHAPERO 


says that his musical influences be- 
gan with listening to rock music, par- 
ticularly Chad Sexton of 311. Boden 
then played in a band called Galactic, 
where he learned a lot about music 


and became interested in the funk | 


... the guys describe 
their music as “funk- 
jazz, but not really. 





and jazz scene. 

For people who have not heard 
The Deathburger Thing perform, the 
guys describe their music as “funk- 
jazz, but not really.” They go onto say 


that they play anything thing that | 


grooves, including funk and jazz, as 
well as reggae, rock and Latin genres 
of music. 

Overall, all of the band members 
agree that their songsare really catchy, 
but not in an annoying, pop song 
kind of way. In fact, the songs are so 
catchy that they find themselves hum- 
ming their own songs to themselves 
from time to time. 

Whenever they perform, they 
throw in a few cover songs, usually 
from familiar ’80s bands, in order to 
get the audience involved. 

The best part of being in The 
Deathburger Thing, says Boden, is 
being a member ofa band along with 
“the three best musicians [he’s] ever 
played with,” and learning more 
about music from them. 

Cylus and Leckie agree that, as 
roommates and members of the same 
band, they enjoy being able to share 
ideas for songs with each other and 
have the music evolve as a mixture of 
their personal styles. 

Shapero thinks that the dynamic 
of the band and the way in which 
each of the guys brings in his own 
unique musical perspectives and 
talents is the greatest part of being 
in The Deathburger Thing. 

It is evident that these guys truly 
respect each other as musicians and 
as friends, which is an important, but 
often rare, aspect of being in a band. 

It is also obvious that the band is 
truthfully in existence because of their 
passion for music. 

“We know that we’re never go- 
ing to get really famous, and we have 
no intentions of being on TRL or 
anything like that,” said Cylus. “Oh, 
Ireally wanted to meet Carson Daly, 
but we aren’t going to take that 
angle.” 

Everyone in the band agreed that 
their sole purpose is to play music 
together at concerts and parties, in 
order to open up the audience’s.ears 
to new sounds. These boys will not be 
selling out in order to fulfillany MTV- 
style dreams, even if it does mean 
never meeting Carson. 

So, now that you all know a little 
more about Hopkins’ own “jazz- 
funk, but not really” band, you want 
to go hear them perform, right? 
Keep an eye out for their “limited 
edition second semester” flyers, 
which will keep you posted about 
upcoming concerts. 

If excellent music isn’t enough to 
get you out into the cold weather to 
go tooneof their concerts, then maybe 
the fact that the guys guarantee raffles 
at every show (as they jokingly prom- 
ised) will get you there. 





BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


If you do anything at all during 
your time here in Baltimore, be sure 
to sample its local music scene. From 
punk and psychobilly to ska and new 
wave, many local Baltimore and DC 
bands offer impressive talent in a va- 
riety of genres. 

Although the local bands are far 


| toonumerous to list thoroughly here, 
| following are some bands that you'll 


likely see on the bill at nearby venues 
such as The Ottobar, The Talking 


| Head, The Sidebar or DC’s Black Cat. 


The Alphabet Bombers 


If you've never heard of 


| psychobilly, think “punk plus 


rockabilly.” The Alphabet Bombers 
stay true to rockabilly roots but de- 
liver it with an edge. These modern- 
day greasers have a high-energy 
sound, and a stand-up bass player 
who can actually stand on his bass 
while he’s playing — always a crowd- 
pleaser. 

Their name is a nod to Baltimore 


Crybaby?), and they’re always play- 
ing gigs in the city. Sure, their pom- 
padours are a bit over-the-top, but 
these guys are talented. 

Check out The Alphabet Bombers 
on Mar. 28 at the Talking Head, lo- 
cated at 203 E. Davis St.in Mt. Vernon 
(http://www.alphabetbombers.com). 


The Goons 


Every local punk has seen The 
Goons play at least a dozen times, 
whether intentionally or simply be- 
cause there was nothing else to do. 
Always on the bill somewhere in the 
DC area, the band plays Dead 
Kennedys-inspired punk rock witha 


| hardcore feel. 


The Goons will be playing at the 


| Charm City Art Space, 1729 Mary- 


land Ave., on Mar. 19 (http:// 
www.thegoons.com). 


The Pietasters 


DC ska’s claim to fame, The 
Pietasters are now too famous to play 
as many local shows as they used to. 
But this eight-piece ska band, formed 
in 1990, always packs the house when 
they play in their hometown. 

Characterized by a fast, energetic 
and catchy ska rhythm, the Pietasters 
draw a diverse crowd, ranging from 





frat boys to punks and skins. 

The ever-busy Pietasters are stop- 
ping in Baltimore this Saturday, Feb. 
7, for a show at the Funk Box (10 E. 
Cross St.). Ifyou miss them this week- 
end, they’re scheduled to play DC’s 
9:30 Club on Mar. 20 (http:// 
www. thepietasters.com). 


Eastern Standard Time 


Boasting former members from 
the Skunks, the Checkered Cabs and 
the Pietasters, Eastern Standard 
Time has been described as having 
a traditional ska feel. Their sound 
actually incorporates some jazz in- 
fluences; they like to cover tradi- 
tional Jamaican ska classics with an 
added edge. 

Be sure to check the band’s Web 
site for future shows (http:// 
www.easternstandardtime.com). 


Q and not U 


Perhaps one of the most original 
and genre-bending bandsin the area, 
Qand not U plays an energetic mix of 
newwave, punk, Britpop andstraight- 
outerock. Though they’re often clas- 
sified as emo, the term doesn’t quite 
suffice. With a huge following and 
packed shows, this isa band you have 
to see to believe. 

The group is currently busy in the 
studio, but stay tuned to their Web 
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The city’s most talented rockers 


site for future show dates (http:// 
www.qandnotu.com). 


Counterattack 


As DC’s premier oi! band, Coun- 
terattack is usually too busy tour- 
ing to play local shows. Buta list of 
local bands would be incomplete 
without mentioning these fellas. An 
American oi! band with a refresh- 
ingly European-inspired sound, 
Counterattack blends French and 
Japanese influences, ala The 
Templars. 

The band won't be playing any 
shows for the next few months, but 
check out their newCD, “Step Aside,” 
out on Reality Clash Records (http:// 
www.realityclash.com). 


Donegal X-press 


These guys are always playing at 
some bar in Baltimore — but that 
doesn’t mean they’re nothing more 
thana bar band. They may not beas 
well-known as Baltimore’s other 
Irish band, O’Malley’s March, but 
they play a Guinness-swinging 
blend of traditional Irish music and 
American rock that anyone can ap- 
preciate. 

Catch Donegal X-press at the Cat’s 
Eye Pub, located at 1730 Thames St., 
this Saturday, Feb. 7 (http:// 
www.dxplive.com). 
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Local psychobilly rockers The Alphabet Bombers do Baltimore proud. 





IT’S TIME TO GET PERSONAL... 





1. Adam Lareau - Going Places, 
Doing Things 

The overall feel is John Mayer 
meets Coldplay, but faster and 
without the infectiousness of ei- 
ther. The lead vocalist sounds a 
little like Counting Crows 
frontman Adam Duritz. 


2. The Springfields - Drinkin’ 
Song 

The track is like Green Day’s 
“Dookie” album, only longer ... 
it’s a tad repetitive. But this is one 
of the best tracks on the compila- 
tion. The drums are excellent, and 
the backup vocals are, too. 





3. June Decision - Outside 

June Decision needs to make a de- 
cision with this one. The intro sets 
you up for heavy metal, but the 
voice of the lead singer doesn’t 
quite fit. The sound is pretty tight, 


even if the band sounds a bit like - 


every other angry white boy band. 


4. The Chris and Joylene Show - 
Don’t Run Away 
We dig the range and morphing 
style of the femalelead singer. Defi- 
nitely an original sound, but five 
minutes intoit, we’re falling asleep. 
At three and a half minutes, this 
song would have been great. 


5, Double Dagger - Punk Rock 
VS. Swiss Modernism 






_ 13, Samadhi ~ Be 10 : it 


WJHU released this compilation of Baltimore bands in 2003. Radio station staff listened to more than 40 

_ tracks before choosing these, and the finished product is a little disjointed. Some of the songs are great but 
unoriginal; some of the songs are original but not too great. Many of the groups could usea little recording know- 
how. Here is our inexperienced, but entirely unbiased, layman’s take (no hate-mail please — it’s just an opinion): 


7. Misamerica - That Time of the 
Month 

Sounds a tad like early Foo Fighters, 
These guys certainly have a profes- 
sional sound, and the vocals are sur- 
prisingly good. One of the best songs 
on this compilation. 


8. Karmella’s Game - Coming, Go- 
ing, Leaving 


If the point was to transport the 


listener to the bubble-gum type 
music of the ’80s, the group suc- 
ceeded. 

This track has not-so-hot lyrics, but 
a clean sound, and the background 
synthesizers help to drown out the 
lead singer. 


9. Revenge Is - Snakestorm 

The bass and lead guitar are quite 
good, and the song has a typical, fast 
punk sound. These guys are clearly 
good musicians, if the song is per- 
haps a bit unoriginal. 


10, Roma Delenda Est - All Points 
West 


This track’s gotta hurt the lead singer’s 
throat as much as it hurts our ears, 


cals similar to Jacob 


an*of het 
Wallflowers. Beis ate 


12. Long Live Death-Summer _ 


Finally slower track: mellow, folksy _ | 
+, but then, a bit depressing, too. If _ 


we could hear what the sing 
saying, we'd probably be crying. 


_ One ofthe Rone 
Hi Gary Epstein AYheLBe tui, 


ling se ‘| 
A Third Eye Blind feel, with lead vo- xs Ce . 


er was 





Riverdance. That pretty much de- 
scribes this interesting mix of syn- 
thesized sound. 













































15. Charlie Porter - Pyrite 
In the same category as track 14, | 
this is definitely poor-man’s ~ 
techno. With the addition of a ~ 
guy speaking in foreign dialect 
throughout the song. And did we 
catch a clip of Ernie, from Bert 
and Ernie? Now that takes balls. *’ 
The lyrics are pretty hard to make 
out, and we have no idea what 
genre this falls under —you’llhave 
to hear it for yourself. 


16.A.Savage-BeachBall — 
This is a little nuts, but we could - 
honestly picture a beach ball. 

bouncing back and forth. Atacar- 
nival, flying across thesky,intothe 
oblivion :° 17" ig nena 
It was a little comforting, butkind — 
of in a one-time, I’m listening to 
, this because I’m reviewing i 


ofway, 


Wwe 


The overall feel is simile 


well put togeth 
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Fepruary 5, 2004 


This may sound confusing, so I 
apologize in advance. A girl who I’ve 
been hanging out with has begun to 
show some interest in me. Unfortu- 
nately, I’m more interested in her 
roommate, who seems to be indiffer- 
ent towards me. The girl who hasshown 
interest is nice and all, but I think I'd 
behappier with the roommate. Is there 
any way that I could date the room- 
mate without breaking this girl’s heart? 

—Want what I can’t have 


This is not an impossible situa- 
tion, it just has a pretty good chance 
of blowing up in your face. Like all 
dealings with girls, 
this one reads loud 
and clear, handle 
with care. 

This question re- 
ally depends onalot 
of factors I can only 
guess at here. I’m 
going to have to 
make a lot of as- 
sumptions, and 
hopefully some of 
my advice will be 
applicable. I was ac- 
tually on the other 
end ofasimilar situ- 
ation last year, when 
a guy who was on 
my friend’s “To- 
Do” list became in- 
terested in me. The 
short version of the 
story is that my friend, who is one of 
the chillest girls in the world, had her 
attention diverted to some otherlucky 
guy. She thus gave her blessing to the 
two of us. If you’re dealing with a girl 
that cool, props to you. However, I’ll 
take a stab and say you’re probably 
not so lucky, or you wouldn’t have 
written. 

Forsimplicity’s sake, let’s call your 
interested friend “girl #1” and the 
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more desirable roommate “girl #2.” 

Since you haven’t hooked up with 
either girl, you still have a chance 
here. If girl #1 loses interest at any 
point on her own you’re in the clear. 
However, if you're friends, that’s not 
going to happen, and you will have to 
facilitate the transfer ofher attention. 

One major mistake that guys will 
make here is pissing off girl #1 so they 
can get with girl #2. Please, do not try 
and reenact the Seinfeld episode 
where this happens; you will not get a 
threesome out of this deal, I promise. 
The key here is moving off girl #1’s 
“To-Do” list in an amicable fashion 
so that she no 
longer cares if her 
friend dates you. 
The “To-Do” listis 
something every 
girl has (or should 
have), and it’s ex- 
actly what it 
sounds like, but 
you might be more 
familiar with an- 
other version of it 
in the Ladder 
Theory. 

To refresh the 
memory of all 
those who forgot, 
the Ladder Theory 
is a wonderful and 
amusing (no mat- 
ter how flawed) 
way of looking at 
the world, and it claims to more or 
less govern male and female interac- 
tions. 

The Ladder Theory states that guys 
have one ladder, and every girl they 
meet they want to introduce to Mr. 
Snuffeluphagus. It just depends on 
whom they would tell and how sober 
they can be while doing it. Ladder 
Theory analysis would see this situa- 
tion as a simple problem of placing 
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Whether you've got a romantic query or a response to a previous week's 
| article, we'd love to hear from you. To send questions anonymously, go | 


to http://www. jhunewsletter.com and click“Contact Us.”Or you can 
pe write to sex@jhunewsletter.com 
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The art of the ladder switch Hopkins ina league of its own 


one roommate higher than the other 
one. 

Girls, on the other hand (and I’ll 
comment on how accurate I think 
this part is in another article), have 


two ladders: the friend’s ladder and | } 


the sex ladder. For both girls, you’ve 


impressivelylandedonthewronglad- | 


der, and this is going to take some 
maneuvering. 

At this point, you have two plans 
of action: the more direct approach 
and the “divert and conquer” ap- 


Ivy League invitation rumor is nothing but 





proach. One of my friends asked if I | ye & 


was going to tell you to talk to both 


girlsandexplainthesituation.Icould | 


see that approach working when deal- 
ing with three very reasonable, ma- 
ture people, whose egos are strong 
enough to take a hit like that. Unfor- 
tunately, most of us in college are 


nowhere near this point. Also, if | 


you re recognizing that girl #1 is in- 
terested, she’s probably not being 


subtle, soher ego (andtherefore your | 


friendship) will take a major blow. So 


by all means, be direct and talk in | 


most situations, but it is a last resort 
in this case. 


On to the “divert and conquer” | 


approach. This is more or less an 
elaborate wingman game. You want 
to introduce her to as many other 
guys as possible, and since you said 
she’sa friend, this should not bea big 
deal. 


Ifyouare not giving herany“go” | 


signs and youw’re introducing her 


around enough, she sltould either | 


a) take the hint (I promise girls are 
not stupid) or b) your plan will 
work, and she’ll move on to another 
guy on the list/ladder, and you’re 
free to pursue her roommate with 
no hard feelings attached. You get 
bonus points if she hooks-up with a 
friend of yours, because then she'll 
probably be happy to set you up 
with one of her friends. 

Either way you look at this, this 
takes more time and effort than most 
guys or people in general wantto putin, 
but if you’re convinced you are really 
interested in girl #2 for a better reason 
than she’s just not interested in you, by 
all means try it — but just be ready for 
what’s to come: at best a girlfriend, yet 
no threesome, or at worse two very 
angry girls — and still no threesome. 





jHUs 


udents get spa treatment 


Massages now available at Hopkins Health and Wellness Center 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
Tue JoHNns-Hopxins News-Letrer 


Long nights of studying can really 
cramp more than your social life. For- 
tunately for the overworked, over- 
stressed Hopkins student, the Health 
and Wellness Center is now offering 
massages to make sure that your back 
and neck aren’t as sore as your brain is 
after cramming for an exam. 

The Center has hired a certified 
and licensed massage therapist to of- 
fer massages to Hopkins students two 
days a week: Thursdays from noon to 
5:15 p.m. and Fridays from 11 a.m. to 
3:15 p.m. ‘The cost is $25 for a 30- 
minute massage, and $45 for a 60- 
minute massage. While these prices 
seem expensive, they are actually 
similar to prices at other colleges of- 
fering massage therapy programs, and 
are cheaper than many spa treatments. 

The Wellness Center has decided 
to start offering this service in an ef- 
fort to improve the health of Hopkins 
students. In her time here, Nurse 
Practitioner Allegra Hamman, from 
the Student Health Center, had been 
struck by how often Hopkins stu- 
dents get sick. Knowing the link be- 
tween stress and sickness, she wanted 
to find ways to reduce stress to keep 
students from getting sick so often. 
Hamman examined the health pro- 

_grams of other colleges and found 
some that were using massage 
_ therapy to relieve student stress. She 
visited a number of campuses, and 
at the University of Maryland - Col- 
lege Park (UMCP), she ran into 
Emily LaBathe, a massage therapist 
there. LaBathe was very well re- 
_ garded at College Park, and had just 
moved to Towson. Hamman saw 
the chance to bring massage therapy 
to Hopkins students. 








gram to more sites at more times if 
the demand keeps up. 

The massage therapist, Emily 
LaBathe, has been working for 12 
years as a certified and licensed mas- 
seuse. She went to the Baltimore 
School of Massage for her instruction 
in massage therapy. It is considered 
one of the best two schools ofits kind 
on the East Coast. She also has a B.S. 
in Kinesiology from UMCP. Inaddi- 
tion to her work here at Hopkins, she 
also runs a private practice. 

Massage therapy is a good stress 
reducerand pain reliever. The goal of 
massage therapy here at Hopkins is 
to show Hopkins students how to re- 
lax. As LaBathe explained, students 
here are always “outputting,” churn- 


ESE 2 Se A 
“People are under a lot 


of stress here at 


Hopkins.” 
— EMILY LABATHE, 
MASSAGE THERAPIST 


ing out homework, problem sets and 
papers. This makes their lives out of 
balance - there is not enough input to 
make up for so much output. Mas- 
sage is a source of intense, high-qual- 
ity input that can restore that bal- 
ance. Massage can also aid students 
in their studies by relaxing them, so 
they are better able to work. For ex- 
ample, “people are under a lot of 
stress here at Hopkins,” LaBathe 
noted, “and you know how some- 
times you'll be in the middle of a 


oa inthet 


“ “ts 


ask whether there are any 





while therapeutic massage is more of 
a deep tissue massage. Most people 
want a combination of the two. The 
massage session is intended to relax 
the recipient, so LaBathe will make 
sure that the studentis comfortable at 


all times. 


Students have the option of un- 
dressing; if the student chooses to 
undress, he/she will be draped in a 
cloth. Most students so far have 
chosen to undress, however the fully 
clothed massage can be beneficial 
as well. A fully clothed massage 
involves neck, foot, and hand mas- 
sages. Soft music is also another 
option. 

Judging by the expansion of the 
program and the number of people 
who have had massages, it is a safe bet 
that this massage therapy does work, 
and hasan impact on the health of the 
recipient. 

Senior Dawn Furfaro, director of 
A Place to Talk, has been a frequent 
visitor to the massage room. Her 
chronicback pain worsens with stress, 
and she was looking for a way to relax 
and relieve the pain. After her first 
appointment, she was “hooked.” 

“Frankly, I was amazed at how 
good the massage was,” Furfaro said. 
“T usually have avery hard time relax- 
ing, but the massage helped me to 
really let go of all the anxiety and 
tension I'd been feeling.” Furfaro 
scheduled another appointment as 
soonas she could, and since then has 
tried to make it a weekly visit. 

“I know it must seem like I’m ex- 
aggerating, but I really just can’t tell 
you enough about what a wonder- 
ful thing these massages are,” 


Furfuro said. “Even for people with- . 


out any back problems, it’s an in- 
credibly relaxing, stress relieving 
experience.” . 

To schedule an appointment, call 
(410) 516-8270, or go directly to the 


Health and Wellness Center. For 


more information, go to the mas- 
sage therapy website, located at 


_http://www.jhu.edu/~shcenter/ 
; pn x apeelr Sel The Student 
- Health and Well: 

website is: http://www.jhu.edu/ 


and Wellness Center’s 
ey offer 
more information about stress at 
http://www.jhu.edu/~shcenter/ 


_ stress.html. 


| BY JASON FARBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


| Deposited evenly throughout the 
Northeast is a confederacy of seven 
schools, all very prestigious and very 
old, whose collectivenameis enough to 
make any college-bound student weak 
at the knees. 

So why isn’t Johns Hopkins part of 
this elite union, the Ivy League? 
Founded in 1876, Hopkins is only 11 
| years younger than infantile Cornell. 
| Academically, Hopkins is comparable 
to the Ivies no matter which rankings 
you consult. Hopkins even has ivy 
growing on it—just look at the 
Gatehouse! 

One popular rumor among the stu- 
dentbodyis thatin past years, Hopkins 
has been invited to join the Ivy League, 
but that administrators have declined 
| the offer for a multitude of reasons, be 
it athletics, academics, or the cost of 
joining the organization. 

“Tve heard the rumor that we get 
asked to join every year but we turn 
| them down because we’d have to give 
up our lacrosse scholarships,” said 
sophomore Jenn Carreto, referring to 
| the Ivy League’s policy of not granting 
athletic scholarships. 

One common variation even in- 





Hopkins turned down the Ivy League 
because “we’re better than them.” 
However, according to Hopkinsad- 
ministrators, the entire rumor is just a 
myth. 
“Tve been working at Hopkins for 


BY JESS YOUDIN 
THE JoHNSs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Itis 8am. The sunis shining, thereis 
awarm breeze passing through thepalm 
trees, and you are on your way to build 
a septic tank. What, not your typical 
vacation? Well, it was a common event 
this past intersession for thirteen 
Hopkins students. 

On January 10, these Hopkins stu- 
dents, all psychology or public health 
majors, took over thesmall Costa Rican 
town of Rio Claro for two weeks. There 
the students conducted surveys and 
built homes as part of an intersession 
project born of collaboration between 
Hopkins’ Center for Social Concern 
and Habitat for Humanity. 

Thetrip’s purpose wastolearnmore 
about child social development. Each 
student hada specific research project, 
on topics ranging from child education 
to fetal alcohol syndrome, to complete 
with in Rio Claro. 

Student Katie LeFevre was the trip’s 
primary coordinator, and Dr. Barbara 
Smith of the department of Psycho- 
logicaland Brain Sciencesled the group. 
Once in Costa Rica, Smith was able to 
help with language translation, as well 



























One of the many Costa Rican families 
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28years, andevery fewyears this rumor 
comes up,” said Jerry Schnydman, the 
Executive Assistant to the President. 
“But it’s not true.” Schnydman men- 
tioned that there may have been an 
inquiry into Hopkins joining the Ivy 
League in the past, but that neither side 
seriously pursued it. 

Schnydman also added that the 
prospect of Hopkins joining the Ivy 
League would be logistically difficult, 
as it was originally formed asa Division 
I football conference, and Hopkins is 
Division III in every sport except la- 
crosse. 

The term “Ivy League” was first 
coined in 1937 by Caswell Adams, a 
writer for the New York Tribune. The 
seven schools—Brown, Columbia, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale—had competed 
for years in sports like basketball, ice 
hockey, baseballandswimming. When 
these schools banded together in 1954 
to form a football league that coupled 
an interest in intercollegiate competi- 
tiveness andacademic pursuit, Adams’ 
quip was turned into the conference’s 
official name. 

“The costto bump all ofthe sportsat 
Hopkins up to Division Lis so high that 
the prospect of spending that much 
money seemed to me, on a personal 

level, to be inappropriate,” said 
Schnydman, who was a two-time All- 
American lacrosse player while at 


Hopkins, leading the team toa national 


championship in 1967. 
For many students, the impetus be- 
hind the rumor seems relatively obvi- 


as find out where students could inter- 
viewlocalresidentsatclinicsandhomes. 

Originally, the trip’s focus was to 
gather data for a collective research 
paper and presentation to follow the 
trip’s conclusion. The building of 
houses was a separate daytime activity. 
As.it turned out, however, this con- 
struction became an integral part of the 
trip. 

“I do not see how we could have 
done the research without also having 
the Habitat for Humanity as part of the 
trip,” said junior Ayla Turnquist. “We 
were able to learn so much about the 
Costa Rican peopleand their culture by 
building alongside them.” 

Rio Claro is a town of about fifteen 
thousand people. Though students 
commented that to Americans the re- 
gion might be appear to be “lower- 
middle” class, for Costa Rica it was in 
fact a middle-class community. 

“Tt was interesting to first see the 
toilets,” Turnquist said. “They have a 
toilet and then next to it a bucket of 
water. You take a scoop full of water 
from the bucket and put it into the 
toilet, and gravity takes care of the rest.” 

“Tt was interesting to see that al- 
though they did not have outdoor 


VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Hopkins has its ivy,like this patch growing on the gatehouse, but apparently not enough for the Ivy League. 
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ous. “I think that Hopkins is a second- 
choice school for a lot of people,” said 
Carreto. “Therumorserves to justify to 
these people where they ended up.” 

Carreto’s statement reflects upon 
Hopkins’ relatively high acceptance 
rate. According to U.S. News & World 
Report, Hopkins’ acceptance rate in 
2002 was 35 percent, which stands in 
stark contrast to that of Harvard or 
Princeton, which both accepted a mere 
11 percent of applicants. 

To students who feel this way, the 
Ivy League represents much more than 
famous professors, high tuition, and 
bad football teams. 

“T think a lot of students here wish 
they were at an Ivy League school be- 
cause they think that it would make 
them a better person or a better stu- 
dent,” said sophomore Aaron Levy- 
Forsythe, “butIdon’tthink that’s true.” 

“People use the rumor to prove that 
Hopkins is just as good a school,” said 
freshman Tim Youn. 

Despite the negative interpretation 
that these students have attributed to 
the rumor, for many, it just represents 
the reality that Hopkins is competitive 
with the best of the best. “If Hopkins is 

atopacademic institution, there should 
beno reason we’dhave to be labeled an 
Ivy League school to prove it,” said 


sophomore Meredith Clayton. 


So while Hopkins has never been — 


invited to join the Ivy League, optimis- 


tic students feel that the rumor proves 
that they’re fine where they are. “To 
warrant that kind ofrumor just affirms 
Hopkins’ reputation,” said Youn. 





Costa Rica trip fascinates students 


plumbing, they did have televisions 
throughout the house,” added junior 
Dan Stilwell. 

Students described thehomesin this 
Costa Ricaas simple. They were mostly 
one-story buildings with wooden floors 
and cardboard walls. 

“There wasn’t much privacy in the 
homes, but it seemed to promote fam- 
ily unity,” Stilwell said. 

The sense of community in Rio 
Claro became evident on several occa- 
sions. 

“I remember finding it interesting 
tosee the differences betweenan Ameri- 
can introduction and a Costa Rican - 
introduction,” Stilwell said. “An Ameri- 
can would say something like, ‘Hi, I’m 
Dan, I’mapsychologymajorandI want 
to go to law school.’ A typical Costa 
Rican introduction would be, ‘Hi, I’m 
Jesus and this is my wife and my son,’ 
The Costa Ricans seemed to be much 
less self-involved.” 

“Tt was really nice having lunch 
within the community,” Turnquist 
noted. “Everyone made sure to sit and 
eat together. It would be considered in 
poor taste to start building while others 
were still eating. 

In America people tend to grab a 
quick bite to eatwithoutreally enjoying - 
lunch or each other’s company.” 

Students also found that the Costa 
Ricans were eager to help the Ameri- 
cans, Theycommentedonasmall Costa 
Rican boy known as Feliz, who would. 
give massages tothe womenon thetrip, 

Turnquist’sresearch projectfocused. : 
on the drinking norms for Pregnant 
women and fetal alcohol syndrome, 

_ “Tremember walking in the rain for _ 


_ three hours with this one woman who — 
_ volunteered to help me find pregnant _ 


women throughout the community,” 
peor mie 
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escending into the cel- The walls are decorated with reservations are not just recom- _ is the spot for you. wine tasti i 1s C aSS 
lardiningroomsofTio brightly colored Spanish pottery mended but essential. Of course, romance, charm, and el- | 


PepeonefrigidSunday and the tables are adorned with 








However, this picky eater left egance translate into “not cheap.” If 
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night in January, 1 was Sangria pitchers. longingforsome- you feel the atmosphere of Tio Pepe is | BY JESSICA VALDEZ the two pseudo-professors. 
a surprised to find a bus- The buzzing at- thing more. foryou,bepreparedtoshellouttwenty- | THe JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER “We talked about different variet- 
tling Spanish restaurant, thespacebe- mosphere is the While the quality five dollars and up for an entrée, an- ies; how wines are made and how to 


tween its whitewashed dining room 
walls completely packed with clien- 
tele. For this Mount Vernon restau- 
rant to attract'so many people on 
such a cold day, Tio Pepe must hold 
something truly promising. After sit- 
ting for a few minutes in the festive 
yet classy environmentcreated by the 
friendly servers and teh elegant deco- 
rations, it became clear that the at- 
mosphere at Tio Pepe is distinctive 
and refreshing. 

This is one of the many reasons 
that Tio Pepe has been a successful 
and popular Baltimore institution for 
over thirty years. Another reason is 
the menu, which represents all re- 
gions of Spain. 

The generously portioned entrées 
range from luscious sole sautéed in 
bananas and covered in hollandaise 
sauce to veal medallions simmered in 
a sweet, creamy port sauce and 
Basque-style red snapper. The filet 
mignon is a succulent three inches 
thick with a flavorful béarnaise sauce, 
thereby satisfying anyone’s desire for 
a juicy steak. The suckling pig and 
the Spanish prawns are truly deca- 
dent, though the real star dish is the 
paella—a mélange of saffron rice, 
chicken, veal, lobster, chorizo, 
shrimp, clams, and mussels. How- 
ever, keep in mind that perfection 
takes time; the paella takes about 
twenty-five minutes to make. 

For appetizers, be certain to 
sample the mushrooms from the 
caves of Segovia, though pass up 
the escargot, being as they’re on the 
gritty side. Try the popular pine nut 
cake-roll for dessert, one of several 
lighter-than-air, whipped cream- 
based concoctions or save room for 
the chocolate soufflé, a personal fa- 
vorite. Wash the meal down with 
what is disputably the best sangria 
in Baltimore. 

Tio Pepe exudes old world Balti- 
more charm as the place for special- 
occasion Spanish treats. Candles 
illuminate the walls of these cellar 
dining rooms; white tablecloths and 
soft lighting lend a serene touch to 


this cozy subterranean labyrinth. 


epitome ofroman- 
tic (can someone 
say Valentine’s 
Day?) Perhaps the 
only thing that de- 
tracts from all this 
elegance is the fact 
that the menus are 
dirty. 

On the surface, 
Tio Pepe is a sol- 
idly good restau- 
rant: interesting, 
satisfying superior 
entrées, cool 
candle-lit ambi- 
ance, and a staff 
that is consistently 
friendly and help- 
ful. The popular- 
ityand the fact that 
Tio Pepe has been 


in Baltimore for over thirty years at- 
tests to its quality, as does the fact 














WHINING AND 


of Tio Pepe is un- 
disputed, its 
character is better 
suited to my 
grandparent’s 
generation than 
mine. 
Out-of-style, 
Tio Pepecomes off 
as more than a 
little bit frumpy. If 
you're searching 
for a glitzy, New 
York style restau- 
rant with a flashy, 
daring menu, 
trendy décor, and 
supercilious 
waiter, then this is 
not your kind of 
place. Granted, if 
you want tradi- 


tional, elegant, old-world dining and 
impressive Spanish cuisine, Tio Pepe 





other reason why the clientele is prima- 
rily old enough to make you feel like 
you re back in kindergarten. 

Bottom line: Tio Pepe is great for 


special occasions, but thenexttimeI’m | 
| wine like mouthwash from cheek to 
| cheek, pretending they were anything 


going to shell out my hard earned cash, 
I’m going to do it at a far glitzier place. 


| Tio Pepe Restaurant || 


10 East Franklin Street 


Phone: 410-539-4675 
Price: $25 and up 
Location: Mount Vernon 

| Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 
| @.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m., Fri. 11:30. a.m.- 2:30 | 
p.m. and 5-11:30p.m., Sat. 
5-11:30 p.m., Sun. 5-10 
p.m. 














ABBY GIBBON/NEWS-LETTER 


Tio Pepe, located in Mount Vernon, has a cozy, elegant atmosphere and excellent Spanish cuisine. 
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They were pretending to be cul- 
tured. 
Grasping wine-filled plastic cups, a 


| handful of students gathered in a 


rowhouse dining room and swished 


butalcohol-chugging college students. 
But not everyone could forget. 
“We don’t play beirut with this 
wine?” Hopkins senior Mowry Cook 
remembered someone saying. 
Once a week during intersession, 


| Cook and Hopkins senior Matt 


Sekerke brought students together to 
learn about wine in the makeshift 


“Room 100”— Cook’s dining room. 


When friends 


| complained that qs 


they were shut 


out of the ‘Why not appreicate 


intersession wine 


appreciation Wine ON Our OWN?” 


course, what be- 
gan as a joke be- 


taste wine,” Cook said. “Wine’s really 
interesting - it’s different than a lot of 
the alcohol students experience.” 
Before the intersession course, 
they didn’t know much about wine, 
which meant a lot of reading and re- 
search to prepare for the lectures, said 
Cook. But it was Sekerke who ben- 
efited from the most from the speak- 
ing practice, since he wants to be- 
come an economics professor. 
“Matt and Mowry are natural- 
born lecturers,” said Chris Said, a se- 
nior majoring in philosophy and neu- 
roscience who attended most of the 


meetings. 
Afterlecture, students moved into 
“Room 120” - 
the living room - 


to mingle with 
each other and 
taste the wine. 
There, Cook 
and Sekerke 


—SENIOR MAWRY COOK taught them to 





came a pseudo- 


| class: “Advanced 
| Intermediate Wine Appreciation,” 


taught by mock-professors Cookand 
Sekerke, who will be graduating this 


“Why not appreciate wine on our 
own?” Cook said while laughing. 
Cook wrote up the class descrip- 


| tion and guidelines online and even 


posted some in PDF format. 
“Topics include: wine history, 
pairing wine to cuisine, proper eti- 
quette in ordering wine, and special 
topics determined by students,” Cook 
wrote in the class description. “El- 
ementary cheese and cracker usage 


| will also be introduced.” 


The course covered a different 
wine “theme” each week. 
“The first two weeks were Euro- 


| pean whites and Europeanreds,” said 
Sekerke. “The third week was the 


Americas (United States, Chile and 
Argentina). And the fourth week, it 
was everything else.” 

For the first thirty minutes of 
“class,” Sekerke and Cook enter- 
tained the group with alecture, which 
often evolved into bantering between 


look at the 
wine’s_ color, 
swirl the wine in its plastic cup, smell 
its aroma, sip the wine and let it settle 
on their tongues for a better sense of 
taste, said Cook. 

“Then you have to say something 
witty and snobby about the wine,” he 
added. 

There was only one class fee for 
each session: a bottle of wine. 

“That’s a bottle of wine per per- 
son,” Sekerke said. “And there were 
always the hardcore people who 
wanted to drain every drop.” 

Cook plans to have a class “re- 
union” mid-semester, but he can no 
longer host a wine gathering once a 
week. 

“T had to clean up my house every 
week from plastic wine glasses,” hesaid. 

Cook had considered having a 
course project due at the end of the 
term, but instead he just gave every- 
one an A. 

They learned about wine, and 
that’s what he wanted from the course. 

“T wanted to walk into a restau- 
rant, order a bottle of wine and not be 
afraid to mess up,” he said. 


Nigh 
IG February 12 at 8:00pm 


10° tickets with valid student ID. 


Couldn't attend College Night? 
Ask about our FiveTwentyFive program. 


*New for 2004! 
Ask about College Colloquium — 
Feb. 7 through Feb. 29, 2004 


"Foes apply 
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Youre hot and you know it. So are all your friends that we've been checking out in the AC. So 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


FEATURES 


Students receive personal benefits 
from fitness certification program 


why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 


| | 








Name: Allan James Olson 
Astronomical Sign: Scorpio 
Year: Sophomore 

Major: Civil Engineering 


Allan James Olson is the kind 
of guy your mom would love. The 
| sophomore Vermont/Los Ange- 
| les native describes himself as 
“hard working, a bit dorky and 
| kind.” 

Allan is subtle when he is inter- 
| ested in a girl, and he can even get 
| awaywitha pick-up linelike, “Your 
father must have beena thief, forhe 
took all the stars from the sky and 
put them in your eyes.” He feels 
| that a successful relationship 
should be based on “honesty anda 
| willingness to compromise while 
| not compromising yourself.” 
| Makes you feel warm and fuzzy, 
| huh? 

Industrious Allan also has his 
| eyesonthe future. This civil engi- 


| neeris working on minors in busi- 
ness and environmental engineer- 
| ingandisthevice president of the 
| JHU chapter of the American So- 
| ciety of Civil Engineers anda par- 
| ticipant in the school’s steel 
| bridge competition. Allan’slong- 
term plans involve designing 
buildings with an ecological fo- 


| 





| 
| 
| 


cusand perhaps running his own engi- 
neering firm. Hishobbiesincludecook- 
ing, singing, playing golf and, you 
guessed it, buildings and bridges. 

But seriously, this is not to say 
that Allan can’t get a little crazy 
sometimes. He had a reputation in 
high school for sneaking into girls’ 
dorm rooms “after hours” and ad- 
mits that he has a thing for sexy, 
red, satin dresses. Allan also casu- 
ally references his “big bulging 
muscles.” Oh, baby. 

Allan shops at the Gap and 
Loehman’s for clothes, and Target 
is his favorite store “for everything 
else.” He’s also “shopping” for a 
girl who is “smart, impassioned 
(about something), daring, pretty 
(to be honest) and cultured.” 

So, ladies, if you’re looking for a 
keeper, you’ should keep Allan in 
mind, especially if want someone to 
bring home to meet your parents. 
That is, of course, unless your 
mom’s into red satin dresses. Then 
this hottie might not be able to con- 
trol himself. 








Name: Julie Ho 
Astronomical Sign: Aquarius 
Year: Junior 

Major: Political Science 


Junior Julie Ho is the total pack- 





age. Her two main interests are 
politics and baseball and a guy’s 
gotta be able to keep up with her 
on either topic. The “random, 
sarcastic and oh so charming” 
aquarius, also owns 29 skirts, 
however, andis know for her love 
of accessories. 

Julie is a take charge kinda girl. 
She’s never had a bad date mainly, 
she says, because she has “too much 
control over whereand when.” Her 
potential love interests must be 
witty and also able to make her 
smile and laugh. 

Inaddition, ifa guy is hoping to 
get Julie to undress him, he must 
also consent to having him dress 
her too. “He must either have a 
decent wardrobe or be willing to 
have one,” she says. 

Julie is currently single, but 
looking forward to Valentine’s 
Day. If you’re thinking of ap- 
proaching her, however, be warned 
that to Julie, “Thereis no good pick- 
up line.” 

A better idea is to suggest 
her dream date, which includes 
dinner, a baseball game (so 
long as the Yankees aren’t play- 
ing) and “drinks, of course.” 
(You may or may not want to 
ask her about what she calls 
“Tequila Night.”) 

Or you may try to duplicate 
her best date when she and a spe- 
cial someone wentto lunch, spent 
two hours talking in an art mu- 
seum and were so into each other 
that they decided to do dinner 
too. Now, that’s first date chem- 
istry. 

Julie isn’t currently sitting 
around waiting for Mr. Right. Oh, 
no, This girl keeps busy watching 
anything featuring Tom Hanks, 
reading The Great Gatsby, feasting 
on fajitas and creme brulee, orga- 


_nizing Spring Fair, reading, knit- 


ting, free style dancing behind 
closed doors and practicing the 
invisible guitar. 

Think you could keep up? 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 
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TRUSTEES 


...for electing a Young Trustee 


JAN. 16-FEB.9 INFORMATION FORMS WILL BE AVAILABLE 
AT STEINWALD ALUMNI HOUSE, 3211 
NORTH CHARLES STREET 


AN INFORMATION MEETING 

FOR CANDIDATES AND PROSPECTIVE 
CANDIDATES WILL BE HELD FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
JUN IOR AND SENIOR CLASS. 


THIS INFORMAL MEETING WILL PROVIDE 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE DUTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEESHIP. 
CURRENT YOUNG TRUSTEES ARE INVITED TO 
ATTEND TO ANSWER QUESTIONS AND TO - 
ENCOURAGE YOUR PARTICIPATION. 
REFRESHMENTS WILL BE PROVIDED. THE 
MEETING WILL BE HELD IN THE 

BOARD ROOM, SHRIVER HALL AT 3:00 PM 


HOUSE BY 5:00 P.M. 


(Primary Election) 


PETITIONS AND BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 
_ MUST BE RETURNED TO STEINWALD ALUMNI 


BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR JUNIORS 
SENIORS AT THE POLLS. 


BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR JUNIORS 


Pade 


AND SENIORS AT THE POLLS. (GENERAL 
«ELECTION - HELD ONLY FOR 12 OR 
MORE VALIDATED CANDIDATES.) 














BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


“Lalways enjoyed doing step aero- 
bics in high school,” said Hopkins 
senior Jennifer Saito, a personal 
trainer and group fitness instructor 
at the Recreation Center. “I wanted 
to give other people the opportunity 
to enjoy it and take part init.” Versed 
in dance, Saito has no reservations 
about the attention she receives when 
leading a class. “Being onstage, being 
in the limelight, it’s no big deal,” she 
said. “Youjusthave to prepare. Some- 
thing like step aerobics is very heavy 
on choreography.” 

Now in its third year as a formal 
program, Hopkins’ fitness certifica- 
tion program offers students like Saito 
the opportunity to take one of two 
tracks towards fitness leadership and 
national certification by the Ameri- 
can Council on Exercise. 

Organized and mainly taught by 
lifetime fitness coordinator Anne 
Irwin, the program prepares students 
to become personal trainers and/or 
group fitness instructors. All ofthe 14 
individuals currently working as per- 
sonal trainers at the Rec Center have 
graduated from the program and six 
of 18 of those leading fitness classes 
are Hopkins trained. 

In addition to providing students 
with a marketable skill, (“[Fitness in- 
struction] is a fairly well paying job,” 
Irwin notes) the training program has 
personal benefits for participants. 
“The students learn a lot about nutri- 


tion, fitness, health and wellness for 
themselves,” Irwin said, “even if they 
weren't going to be employed profes- 
sionally.” 

Some students do elect to take jobs 
in private fitness clubs rather than at 
the Rec Center once completing the 
Hopkins program, and others teach 
at Hopkins until graduation and then 
go onto workat other venues. “We’ve 
had a few students that have gradu- 
ated and done well for themselves,” 
Irwin said. Saito, who will be work- 
ing in New York upon graduation, is 
already researching employment at 
fitness clubs and schools in that area. 
She is pleased that she has completed 
the training when she did. “Under- 
graduate is the perfect time to pursue 
[certification],” Saito said. “A lot of 
people have told me that they wished 
they'd done it earlier.” 

Others join the Rec Center staff 
only as a college activity. “Some stu- 
dents choose to work here,” Irwin 
said. “It’s fun during college and they 
don’t necessarily make it life long.” 

The atmosphere and philosophy 
of the student-oriented health center 
have benefits for students who chose 
to work there. Junior John Cutright 
works as a personal trainer at the Rec 
Center and was employed ina private 
health club over the summer in his 
hometown of Richmond, Virginia. As 
he described the private club’s client- 
trainer relationship as adversarial and 
based mainly on payment, his experi- 
ence at the Hopkins athletic facilities 
have been much more positive. “At 

















RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Personal trainers help to make sure you reach your fitness goals. 








EVERY YEAR THE ACADEMY AWARDS 
HAVE A SURPRISE. 
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the Rec Center, the client-trainer re- 
lationship is much more symbiotic. 
It’s more client-oriented and focused 
on the convenience of the client, not 
the trainer,” he said. 

The fitness certification program 
is a time-intensive one. The group 
fitness/aerobics track is a year-long 
program and, though there will be no 
graduating class in the spring due to 
lowinterest in the fall, Irwin is excited 
about beginning a new round of stu- 
dents in September. “I: would love 
more group fitness instructors,” she 
said. Ten personal trainers, who be- 
gan working on their certification 
over intersession, will graduate and 
take the certification exam in May. 
Students pay $25 for instruction, and 
$165 to take the American Council 
on Exercise’s exam. They are also re- 
quired to purchase a textbook. 

The training schedule consists of 
both practical and classroom instruc- 
tion. In lectures focusing on theory 
and knowledge, students become 
versed in exercise physiology, nutri- 
tion, how to program exercises for 
specific populations and with legal 
issues involved in the profession. 
Guest speakers are also an integral 
component of classroom instruction. 
“We pull from different experts in the 
area,” Irwin said. “Students hear the 
information from the most reputable 
sources.” 

Saito particularly enjoyed the 
classroom instruction involved with 
the personal training certification. 
“The personal training program gave 
you an in-depth look at anatomy,” 
she said. “I’m not a science major so 
this was enlightening and new infor- 
mation.” 

The hands-on portion of the pro- 
gram includes work on counting 
music, choreography for group fit- 
ness trainers and gaining expertise 
on machines for personal trainers. 

Students who make ideal fitness 
instructors and personal trainers, ac- 
cording to Irwin, should be enthusi- 
astic about fitness and active in their 
own lives. Students need not be 
stereotypically athletic, as Irwin 
points out that dance or cheerleading 
training or even personal experiences 
or illnesses that motivate students to 
participate in physical activities or 
focus on fitness are important quali- 
fications as well. : 

Saito also adds thata love of teach- 
ing is essential for working with indi- 
viduals in the fitness realm. “It’s not 
just about being an athlete. It’s not 
about you and showing off how fit 
you are. It’s working with all kinds of 
people. You have to be able to work 
all kinds of personalities,” she said. 

Cutright also enjoys the human 
interaction involved with hisjob. “It’s 
very rewarding,” he said. “You get 
people who shell out for personal 
training, because they have health is- 
sues. You're actually impacting their 
lives in a very permanent and posi- 
tive way.” 


. Costa Rica 


trip worth 


the travel 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
Rican community. 

“They were shocked at the people 
with blonde hair and also with the 
diversity of students on the trip,” 
Turnquist commented. “They 
thought all Americans were rich and 
white. It was also ironic because they 
wasasortofparalleljealouslyamongst 
the Costa Ricans and the Americans. 
Weadmired theirclose-knit commu- 
nities and family structure, while they 
stereotyped us as ‘rich.”” 

The daily structure of the trip con- 
sisted of building houses from 8 a.m, 
to4p.m. This included carrying heavy 
rocks over to the site or helping to dig 
holes for septic tanks, There were four 
twoandhalf- hour classes anda three- 
day vacation period. At night, stu- 
dents enjoyed hitting the local bars 
with the Costa Ricans. 

“They love ‘80s music and 
karaoke,” Turnquist said. 

In order to participate in the trip, 
students did not need to havea profi- 
ciency in Spanish or building skills, 
although both were helpful. 

“It is tiring because you are not 
just simply building a Baltimore row 
house,” Stilwell said. “Even though 
the physical labor was intense, it was 
worth it. It was such an eye-opening 
experience. It has encouraged me to 
enroll in Spanish classes at Hopkins 
and has certainly sparked my interest _ 
in travelling to more countries,” 

For students interested in visiting 
Costa Rica, this trip will again be of- 
feredin the summer. For more infor- _ 
mation contact bsmith@jhu.edu, 


- 
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COURTESY OF THE INTERNET M' 


Benicio del Toro plays an ex-con, ex-addict, now-Christian in Alejandro Gonzales Inarritu’s 21 Grams. 


BY ROY BLUMENFELD 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Alejandro Gonzales Ifarritu, the 
Mexican director of 21 Grams, made 
his big screen debut with Amores 
Perros in 2000. The movies are very 
similar: both deal with characters tied 
together by a car accident, and both 
focus on human suffering and loss. 

With 21 Grams, Ifarritu has made 
his full transition to American Holly- 
wood, filming in English and with a 
star-studded cast (Sean Penn, Naomi 
Watts, and Benicio Del Toro among 
others). But by no means has Ifarritu 
conformed to the Hollywood norms 
of filmmaking. His movie has a bi- 
zarre chronology that’s often hard to 
follow, and the graphic nature of the 
characters’ trauma is presented in an 
up-close and intimate manner not 
often found in mainstream films. 

The plot focuses on the lives of 
three characters. Jack (Del Toro), isa 
former convict who turned to Jesus 

_ to stave off substance abuse, and now 
tules his family in an almost disturb- 
ingly strict manner. Sean Penn plays 
Paul, a math professor who’s dying of 
a heart condition and desperately 
needs a transplant. His wife (Char- 
lotte Gainsbourg), is insistent that he 
donate sperm so she can have his 
child, even though it’s mostlikely that 
by that time he'll be dead. 

The third story is that of Christina 


(Naomi Watts), a recovering drug 
addict who has a husband and two 
daughters. Her life seems to be on the 
upswing, until she’s pummeled even 
further by an event involving all three 
characters. Revealing any more would 
take away from the viewing experi- 
ence; such is the nature of Stephen 
Mirrione’s editing, who has worked 
on such films as Traffic and Confes- 
sions of a Dangerous Mind. 

The fractured chronology of the 
film works in a way that keeps you 
guessing from the momentthe movie 
begins. It’s not at all like Memento, 
where once you've realize it’s going 
backwards, your mind adapts to the 
style—the scenesin 21 Grams give no 
indication as to their place in time. 
Theimmediate tension created by this 
is significant as we struggle to piece 
together the stories of these charac- 
ters,and howtheyrelate to each other. 
But somewhere along the line, the 
technique becomes cumbersome— 
and we long for a chronological se- 
quence that lasts more than a few 


- minutes. Also, whereas finding out. 


events far in the future can be intrigu- 
ing, once the audience reachesa point 
in the film where it’s reasonable to 
assume that what we’ve seen is the 
endpiece, all that remains is to wait 
for the ending to occur. 

That being said, the film has some 
very strong points. The performances 
of the three main characters are phe- 


nomenal. Through the incremental | 


destruction of their personal lives, 
they reveal the depths of human de- 
pravity, and an anguish that makes 
certain scenes almost uncomfortable 
to watch. Ifarritu has a knack for 
portraying human suffering and self- 
destruction, a skill that certainly 
comes in handy for a film like this. 
His choice of shots is very clever at 
certain points, particularly the scene 
of the accident, where instead of 
showing us what we know is going to 


happen, he diverts the camera en- | 


tirely to a boy mowing his lawn 
nearby, and our only indication of 
the event is his reaction. 

As in Amores Perros, the film is 
framed by a certain quote that you 
might have picked up from the trail- 
ers. As Sean Penn repeats at the end 
of the film, twenty-one grams is the 
weight we all lose at the moment of 
our death. Weight is an important 
concept in this movie, and Ifarritu 
poses the questions: How much does 
guilt weigh? Or loss? 


The faith of these characters is. | 


something that is tested at every 
turn—their faith in God, in other 


people, in life, and in themselves. | 
Though we are haunted by the film’s | 


despair, it ultimately has a kind of 
optimism that hasn’t been present in 
Ifarritu’s other work. For each of 
these characters, and for all of us, he 
implies, there is redemption. 


OVIE DATABASE | 


BY ROY BLUMENFELD 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetreR 


Upon hearing about the subject of 


| David Auburn’s Proof, the Tony- 
| award winning play now showing at 








Baltimore’s Everyman Theatre, one 
might be curious as to how a show 


| about a mathematician’s daughter 
| and the obsession with a mathemati- 


cal proof has had such widespread 
appeal. The short answer is, the play 
really has very little to do with math. 
Playwright Auburn, a relative new- 
comer to the theater scene, scoffs at 
the idea of it being a “math” play. 
Proofmakes little references to actual 
mathematical theorems, and rather 
centers on family conflict with the 
backdrop of academic life. 

The play has often been com- 
pared to Copenhagen—falsely I 
think—because Copenhagen is truly 
a play about physics. The majority 
of the conversation between its two 


| characters, the famous physicists 


Werner Heisenberg and Neils Bohr, 
is rife with scientific terminology. 
The interest in that play is in the 
actual science. 

If there is any comparison to be 
made, it is between Auburn’s and 
Arthur Miller’s mastery of the inti- 
mate family drama. Proof focuses on 
Catherine, amathematician’s daugh- 
ter, with her father’s tendency towards 
genius, and as predictably goes hand 
in hand, her father’s tendency towards 
mental instability. Catherine has had 
to drop out of school to take care of 
her father in his waning years, and 
this sacrifice has taken an unfortu- 





nate toll on her personal develop- 
ment. 

Auburn’s writing makes effective 
use of surprises to play with the 
audience’s emotions, and reveal the 
complexity of his characters. In the 
first scene, we find Catherine 
(played by Megan Anderson, a new 
addition to Everyman’s resident 
company) on her birthday, sitting 
and drinking champagne while hav- 
ing an extensive conversation with 
her father, only to find out soon 
after that her father has died the 
week before. 

She is a highly volatile character, 
and Anderson gives a beautifully nu- 
anced performance that has the audi- 
ence questioning her right along with 
the other characters. 

Intruding on Catherine’s solitary 
life are Hal (Robert McClure), the 
grad student who worshipped her 
father and comes to search through 
his notebooks in an attempt to pub- 
lish something posthumously, and 
Claire (Deborah Mazlett), 
Catherine’s older and more normal 
sister. Auburn’s juxtaposition cre- 
ates a fascinating transformation of 
Claire’s normalcy, not by the play 
but by the perspective of the audi- 
ence. 

When introduced, Mazlett’s 
character appears to be the voice of 
reason with the sensibility to pull 
her sister out of her unhealthy state. 
But as Auburn cleverly plays with 
our, emotions, and inextricably 
draws us towards the real nature of 
Catherine’s situation by slowly re- 
vealing the plot details, Claire be- 


Fine acting drives Proof 


comes acold and distant character, 
and though she is looking out for 
her sister’s best interest, we come to 
almost loathe her for what she is 
doing. Mazlett performs this trans- 
formation magnificently, as the au- 
dience cannot help being torn by 
the conflicting emotions. 

The grad student has stumbled on 
more than he expected, in the notes, 
and in Catherine, whom he courts, 
though we’re never quite sure with 
what degree of sincerity. An impor- 
tant aspect of this play is its depen- 
dence on our inability to perceive the 
real nature of truth and the charac- 
ters’ intentions. 

The intimate setting of Everyman 
Theater is perfect for this play—the 
only scenery is a well detailed run- 
down back porch of the family 
house. The only quibble I had with 
the production is the music they 
chose to insert between scenes. 

Act one ends with an enormous 
revelation, and as if to cue our emo- 
tions, was accompanied by a loud 
drumbeat and then intense new age 
music. The poignancy of the dia- 
logue really spoke well for itself, and 
the addition seemed artificial and 
unnecessary. 

Proof is ultimately a play about 
the power of love, and the complex- 
ity of relationships, whether be- 
tween father and daughter, rival sis- 
ters, or young lovers. Catherine’s 
journey, as my high school English 
teacher once commented on Miller, 
is the most basic and meaningful of 
all—that one that leads you to your- 
self. 





COURTESY OF EVERYMAN THEATRE 


Catherine (Megan Anderson) got both her genius and a troubled mind from her father, Robert (Carl Shurr). 





Dime museum artist paints 


BY DAVID AVRUCH 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


Visit the American Dime Museum, 
and you'll meet the man with a gray 
beard and beady eyes perched on a 
stool at the entrance, demanding five 
dollars per person (no student dis- 
count is offered). He’ll likely be pet- 
ting one of the cats that wanders the 
premises of his converted two-floor 
townhouse near North Avenue. This 
is the proprietor of the “museum” 
and the curator ofan alarming collec- 
tion of unique artifacts, each ranging 
from phony to semi-phony. The 
American Dime Museum is the veri- 
table hub of the Baltimore taxidermy 
scene, boasting such wonders as the 
Furred Atlantic Trout; italso includes 
a cellar furnished in the style of some 
guy’s basement made to look like an 
early 20" century traveling sideshow. 

Between now and March 21, the 
Museum is also showcasing a retro- 
spective of works on paper by Betsy, a 
famous Baltimore-by-way-of-Liberia 
chimpanzee who rose to national ac- 
claim in the 1950’s with her skills in 


Pas 


the medium of finger paint, appear- 
ing at the height of her career on talk 
showsand in newspapers nationwide. 
I myself have a superlatively hairy 
back; Iusemy knuckles to aid in walk- 
ing; I often fling poo at intruders. For 
these and other reasons, news of this 
exhibit excited me until I was slap- 
ping my palms against the ground 
with simian glee. 

I was not disappointed. I have al- 
ways been a fan of Abstract Expres- 


sionism, an umbrella under which : 


Betsy’s oeuvre falls comfortably, Jack- 
son Pollack may have “freed the line” 
through intensive auto-psychoana- 
lytical drops and dribblings that edged 
toward the primal, but Betsy needed 
none ofthathokey Viennesemumbo- 
jumbo to bang outat the rate of three 
per hour works of complex palette, 
structural (if not formal) unity, and 
arresting vitality. It is reported that 
Betsy’s career began after she ingested 
acontainer of magenta paint - a sym- 
bolic act, asserting her deliberate di- 
gression from contemporaneous 
trends which sought to bring the in- 
nermost urges and longings of the 
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must have lookeda lot like this as a young, artistic ape. 
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This work’s painter: anguished visionary or hapless primate? You decide. 


artist out onto the canvas. Yes, Betsy 
was a pioneer. 

In a hearkening back to certain 
Impressionists, many of Betsy’s pic- 
tures (which are generally unnamed, 
although we are lucky to have pre- 
served works such as Red Witch Be- 
sieged by Vampires and Alligator 
Chasing Ducks While Flamingo 
Watches) exhibit a distinctly Asian 
influence. I was reminded of the works 
of Chang Dai-Chien, a direct con- 
temporary of the chimp and a pio- 
neer in the “splatter method,” uti- 
lized by Betsy with no less aplomb. 

My favorite work in the exhibi- 
tion, Untitled #8, is a tour de force in 
muted greens with black and a shy, 
percussive red lurking in the shad- 
ows. Her fingerstrokes are more de- 
cisive than Frankenthaler’s, more 
feminine and alluring than de 
Kooning’s. The scene displayed isless 
over-the-top tromp l’oeil than 
Rauschenberg, while just as angst- 
ridden as any Gorky you'll find. In it, 
I perceive the lost Liberian jungle of 
her infancy, shimmering and vibrant 





_be won over by the honest, primal 


in the pre-dawn. Vines hang taut, 
while somecrinkle back against them- 
selves hopelessly in shrieking forlorn- 
ness for the country she so loved. The 
flashes of Chagallian red in the dis- 


tance could represent the lost love of | 


her tribe, or simply the deliciously 
overripe tamarind pulp she once 
thrived upon. I challenge you to ap- 
proach this depiction ofloss and leave 
without tears in your eyes. 

Betsy’s success was greater than 
any simian artist of her era. In total, 
she earned $4,500 for the Baltimore 
Zoo ($26,575 in 2004 terms), which 
subsequently had to apply for a spe- 
cial dispensation from the IRS to 
keep the money. Not enough for a 
year at Hopkins, granted, but still 
probably more than you'd make if 
you dropped out to work at Nifty 
Fifties. Her art is the stuff of leg- 
ends, and she herself is a true work- 


ing-class hero of twentieth-century | 


Baltimore. View her retrospective 
atthe American Dime Museum, and 


art of a shrieking chimp. 


OUT AND ABOUT 





“Youshowus everything you've 
got! You keep on dancin’ and the 
room gets hot. You drive us wild, 
we'll drive you crazy! You say you 
wanna go for a spin? The party’s 
just begun, we'll let you in. You 
drive us wild, we'll drive you crazy; 
you keep on shoutin’, you keep on 
shoutin’. CuzI wanna rockand roll 
all night and party every day...” 

Well if that’s the case, the op- 
portunities abound. Hell, let’s start 
tonight at the Black 47 concert at 
the Ram’s Head Tavern in An- 
napolis. All we need is a car, and 
we're there. Black 47 is the meat 

_ and potatoes of Irish rock. They 
started playing in the seventies at 
New York’s famous Hell’s Bells tav- 
ern, owned by actor, author, and 
socialite Malachy McCourt. Since 
then, they've caught the eye ofrock- 
lovers and drunken Irish barroom 
dart-players alike. They’ve been 
headlining the Guinness all-Ameri- 
can Fleadh tour for years, now, and 

- specially for this event, the Ram’s 
Head will be serving its homemade 
“Genius Stout”. 

And if it’s rocking the mic that 

_ you want, there’s a poetry slam at _ 
the Notre Maison Poetry Sit at 18 

_ W. 25" Street. Queen Sheeba will | 
be doing said rocking. Next week 
on Monday, numerous mics will — 
be rocked at the Ottobar as Sage — 
Francis takes the stage along with 
Grand Buffet. In the tradition of 


Kool Keith and MC Paul Barman, 









is a sure-to-be-soothing Bach — 


performing with a traditional Ha- 
waiian dancer at the Ram’s Head. 
Grass skirts are optional. Also on 
Friday, there will be a screening of 
Joel Katz’s 2002 film Strange Fruit 
as part of the Walters Art Gallery’s 
celebration of Black History 
Month. The tale of Billie Holiday’s 
classic southern civil rights hymn 
starts at 7:30 pm. - 

But back to the rock-and-roll- 
ing. On Saturday at Ottobar there 
will be something of a local punk- 
rock extravaganza, which will fea- |__ 
ture Liar’s Academy, The Oranges 
Band, Channels, and Two If By 
Sea. The late show starts at 10 pm 
and doors open at nine, The next 
day, in case you want to aggravate 
your 12-hour-long hangover, you 
should head over to the Sunday 
show at the Gordon Center in 
Owings Mills to see the flashing 
lights, mirrors, “eye-defying illu- 
sions” and “hot music” of Lyn 
Dillies, “the finest female magician 
in the land”. The show is not rec- _ 
ommended for kids under six, 
which is awesome. For those who _ 
want to ease their hangovers, there’ 


























Marathon at Saint Day 
Church located at 4700 hia 
Avenue. The Bach, w 
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ers, and other musicians, 
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San Francisco hip-hop deejay Qbert appearedlive atthe Sonar Loungelast week andreally fired up the crowd. 


BY EMILY COHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


We're at Club Sonar at 9 p.m. last 
Thursday night. The doors open to 
let Qbert fans into the lounge. Every- 
bodyhasa pitcher of discounted beer, 
and they re sharing with their friends. 
They've set up a projector in the 
lounge so that the people avoiding 
the crowd can see Qbert’s set in the 
main room. Most people are huddled 
around the bar, too afraid to dance, 
until a crew of breakdancers come in 
and take over the floor. 

Two local turntablists, Cam-One 
& Rockwell, are the opening act, and 
they start off the party in the main 
room of the club. Cam-One is espe- 
cially good at working the crowd, of- 
ten ending phrases with rapid small 
scratches, while keeping perfectly 

syncopated with the back beat. The 
two perfectly cover each other’s mis- 
takes; a couple of times, Rockwell 
loses the rhthym, but Cam-One was 
always there to save him. The pair’s 
only real audible fault is that they go 


Ska-purists the Slackers skank up Ottobar 


BY JAKE LECKIE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The New York City ska band, The 
Slackers, are back froma European tour 
and are ready to rock the East Coast. 
Priding themselves on their live perfor- 








too heavy on the in-between time of 
plain record-playing and don’t do 
enough scratching. After a while, 
emcees Armanniand Sharpness from 
Philadelphia come on the stage to 
liven up the crowd. The crowd is 
hyped for a while, but eventually the 
energy dies down when the emcees’ 
hold their mics too close to their 
mouths and become annoying. 

Qbert is renowned for his legend- 
ary performances that made him 
champion of the 1992-93 USA and 
1993-94 World DMC champion- 
ships. These competitions, organized 
by turntable production company 
DMG, are generally considered the 
world championships of spinning. 
After the second year of Qbert clean- 
ing up, they asked him to judge the 
World Battle in 1995 instead of com- 
peting. 

After his “retirement” from com- 
petition, he received the 1998 DMC 
DJ Hall of Fame award along with 
famed former Beastie Boys DJ Mix 
Master Mike, who was touring with 
Qbert. This tour was named the QFO 


mance atmosphere, The Slackers want 
you to check your troubles at the door 
and dance to the rocksteady rhythm. 
Vocalist Qmaxx claims that those who 
attend the upcoming show at the 
Ottobar “will see the best ska show ever 
because it’s nota showatall, it’sa party. 


tour because Qbert would be show- 
ing off his brand new piece of turn- 
table equipment called the QFO. But 
many DJs are skeptical of whether or 
not it is just a gimmick, with its sleek 
cylindrical appearance, and people 
have little faith in Vestax, the manu- 
facturer of the QFO. 

Regardless of the quality of equip- 
ment, the performance relies on the 
talent of the DJ. But the crowd is 
hardly concerned about what turn- 
tables were being used as they are 
waiting for Qbert to take over the 
decks and are packing into the main 
room of Sonar. 

And then... Qbert hits the stage! 
Donning nerdy glasses and a mock 
work shirt emblazoned with the name 
“Fred,” he warms up his hands to 
deliver what would turn out to be 
another awesome performance. He 
grins as the crowd goes insane. It’s 
great to see the difference between 
the caliber of DJs like Cam-One and 
Qbert, because Qbert makes it look 
so easy and fun, whereas Cam-One, 
while an excellent DJ, still scratches 


The Slackers are. a party band, and.no 
matter who you are, you will have a 
good time because it’s all about danc- 
ing and shaking your ass.” 

The first time I saw The Slackers, I 
wasasophomoreinhigh school, play- 
ing in my own little ska band, and I 








The Slackers are the best bet if you wanna see what ska was like before it got corrupted by punk and rock. 
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in a conservative manner, always 
keeping tight focus on what he’s do- 
ing. Qbert’s face twists into wonder- 
ful facial expressions during his per- 
formance, often sticking his tongue 
out at the end of a phrase as if to say, 


turntables, driving the crowd mad. 
Often, his fingers move so fast you 
can’t even see them. Throughout the 
show, many people nudge their 
friends, pointing to Qbert, saying, 
“Oh my God! He’s unbelievable.” 
After a nice bit with some wonder- 
ful ‘80s music like “Axel F” from 
Beverly Hills Cop, Qbert’s emcee yells, 
“Let’s see how many ways Qbert can 
F*** that beat up!” Whenaturntablist 
scratches over a song, whether it’s 
techno, rock, rap or pop he or she 
often uses a fader to punctuate the 
sounds, usually because hands can’t 
move fast enough to slow down the 
record to get the same sound. The 
fader helps you cut the record into 
shorter bursts, something most 
deejays cannot do by hand. 
“Baltimore is actually the first city 
that I scratched without the fader,” 
announces Qbert to the already fa- 
natic crowd. At this point it seems 
like he is using one hand to move the 
record steadily and another hand to 
start and stop it, but after awhile his 


hands are moving so fast again thatit _ 


looks like a storm is hitting the turn- 
table. It’samazing that anybody could 
make coherent sounds at that speed. 


After a good hour of scratching, | 


Qbert brings the show toa close, sign- 
ing and selling records. Everyone left 
the show satisfied. Drunks begin ar- 
guing with coat check people and 


started to look for cabs. And all the | 


local deejays in the crowd went home 
resolving to practice everyday so that 
they too could become great scratch 
artists. 

To see what the scratch thing is all 
about, check out DJ Craze, the ‘98, 
°99 and ’00 World DMC Champion 
at Sonar on Feb. 19. 


willnever forget walking intoasmoky 
Boston rock club to see this seven 
piece band, complete witha horn sec- 
tion, invigorating the audience with 
music that seemed too fun for record 
and too unbelievable to be live. They 
were playing jazz, but they were also 
playing ska that sounded like some- 
thing out of 1964 Jamaica. Atthe same 
time, they fronted like a garage band. 
Perhaps their only fault is that their 
style rarely explores new frontiers. 
But this is because they realize that 
they are some of the few remaining 
ska traditionalists, and consistency is 
a requisite to hold that title. 

Sowhatexactly is “Ska”? In the ‘60s, 
young Jamaican musicians combined 
Jamaican folk music with American 
Jazz and African Rhythms to create a 
style that was based on instrumental 
improvisation, but with a rhythm sec- 
tionemphasizing heavy upbeatstokeep 
the audience dancing. 

Most notable of this era was the 
Skatalites, who was the original back- 
ing band in Bob Marley’s recordings 
from the legendary Studio 1 in 
Kingston. Interestingly, the summer 
of1964 influenced the bands to slow 
down the tempo oftheir songs, because 
it was too hot to dance, and 
“rocksteady” was created, which later 
developed into reggae. 

In the ‘70s, Jamaican migrant- 
workers immigrated to England and 
brought ska with them. The young 
lower working class of England identi- 
fied with the new music, and ska en- 
tered its second phase of existence, 
known as “Two Tone,” which carried 
heavy political messageswithit, mainly 
pertaining to race. 

Perhapsthemostfamousband from 
this era was The Specials. Ska arrived in 
America in the early ‘80s, andhas hada 
huge influence on music since. One 
can hear it in bands like No Doubt and 
Reel Big Fish, but if you want to hear a 
sound that is more reminiscent of the 
traditional style from Jamaica, The 
Slackers are where it’s at. 

The Slackers formed 12 years ago 
during an era in which Ska was at its 
peak, with the Moon Ska record label 
still intact and bands like The Toasters 
stilltouringandwriting prolifically. Al- 
though Skais perhapsone of The Slack- 
ers’ maininfluences, a band thatis from 
New York City and tours Europe regu- 
larly cannot resist taking advantage of 
all the musical influences around them. 
Qmaxxcomments, “Welikeitall, from 
jazz, punk, rock, ska, bluegrass, hip 
hop, soul, rockand roll, drum and bass, 
reggae, you name it, we like it. If the 
music has soul to it, no matter what 
style, we like it.” 

The Slackers’ will be appearing at 
the Ottobar on Feb. 6. ; 
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BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
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Now wasn’t that nice?” Itis reminis- | 


cent of BT, but instead of his body | 
dancing to the music, he is spinning, | 
his hands were dancing all over the | 


Okay, so you’re in some 
“lounge,” just coming off your 
benzedrine cloud, having a chai- 
mango smoothie before you take a 
hit of Special K and head off to the 
next party. Your 1.5-inch-long cell 
phone vibrates against you in the 
pocket of your black silk chinos, 
but you don’t answer it, “cause you 
don’t wanna disturb the bliss. You 
scratch the bangs of your artfully 
disheveled hair and think about the 


| Rimbaud despair cycle that you just 
| read. Now is the time to be listen- 


ing to Air’s new record, Talkie 
Walkie. Any other time or situa- 
tion? Nope. 

I don’t know who came up with 
the idea of “ambient” music, but it 
was probably the kind of guy who 
buys the latest, hippest, most ex- 
pensive wine de-corker as soon as 
it hits the market. The quiet, whispy 
dream-fest that Air perpetrates is 
so alien to any notion of fun or 
engaging sounds that it shouldn’t 
even be called music. It should be 
filed away next to the “Forest 
Sounds” or “Relaxing Rainstorm” 
background noise soundtracks in 
the self-help section of Borders. 
Track ten on Talkie Walkie, “Alone 
in Kyoto,” actually has ocean wave 
noises. I mean, come on! 

Talkie Walkie is the fourth full- 


_Myracle Brah — 





Treblemaker 
Rainbow Quartz 
November 14, 2003 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Fortunately for Myracle Brah, 
power pop looks like it’s the big- 
gest new wave on the who’s-gonna- 
sell-out-the-clubs-next-year hori- 


| zon - that is, if the Grammy and 


magazine attention lavished any- 
thing upon Fountains of Wayne, 
the New Pornographers, and Brand 
New means. But if Fountains of 
Wayne are the self-proclaimed 
“masters of the three-and-a-half 
minute pop song,” the New Por- 
nographers have cornered the 
twangy pop market, and Brand New 
are the punks on the scene, then 
what does Myracle Brah have going 
for them? Beyond maybe being the 
“masters of the two-minute pop 
song,” they seem to bea band with- 
out a niche. 

Lead singer Andy Bopp, formerly 
of Baltimore-based band Love Nut, 
is well-versed in the arts of writing 
songs with one catch-line and hast- 
ily-approaching hooks. Despite gar- 
nering comparisons out the wazoo to 
John Lennon, Bopp sounds morelike 
a torch-bearer in the line of Ken 
Stringfellow of the Posies, Matthew 
Sweet and Toad the Wet Sprocket’s 
Glen Phillips. 

Buton Treblemaker, the trio’s fifth 
album, all their pop sincerity and sim- 
plicity just falls flat. “Runaway,” 


New Vibrations 


Hip-Hop DJ Qbert spins wonders 


Air —Talkie Walkie 
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length from French electro “com- 
posers” Jean-Benoit Dunckel and 
Nicolas Godin. Though the produc- 
tion has gotten more complex since 
Moon Safari , the concepts have not. 
Some of the tracks, like “Cherry 
Blossom Girl” and “Surfing On A 
Rocket,” start off as if they could be 
backup instrumentals for India. Arie 
cuts, complete with looped classical 
guitar lines and breathy hip-hop 
beats. Others, like “Run” and “An- 
other Day,” sound like the slower 
side of Aphex Twin. Others, like 
“Mike Mills,” which features a ba- 
roque keyboard line that my 11- 
year-old cousin could play onaused 
Casio, are just annoying. 

If you get past the fact that Air’s 
musicis only appealing to mellowed- 
out hipsters or people on barbitu- 
rates, it might have some use. I have 
a few ideas, for example. If Nintendo 
re-issues Super Mario Brothers 2, 
they know where to go for the 
soundtrack. If you want your mas- 
sage parlor to be really “chill,” you 
know what to play when youlightup 
to incense. Or there’s always the old 
use-it-as-a-doorstop trick. 


myracl 
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which follows the Beatles’ “She Loves 
You” code of starting your hit with a 
hook, is a great example of how, when 
you put 11 songs on a record that all 
sound pretty much the same, things 

get boring by say, the tenth time, at the 

latest. 

Even more perplexing is that the’ 
production on Treblemaker is so 
deliberately plain that it feels like 
the band is trying hard not to stand 
out. The guitars on “This is Where 
We Belong” and “When She 
Comes Around” are so purpose- 
fully stripped-down and without 
effects that their two-something 
minutes of buzzing leave the 
memory faster than the speed of 
sound. Nothelpingis Joe Parson’s 
utterly predictable drumming and 
the banal instrumental breaks be- 
tween verses. 

Simply put, Myracle Brah are a 
bunch of hacks. They missed the first 
power-pop wave, and as far as the 
second one goes, they aren’t turning 
any heads. The craft of song-writing, 
muchlike the craft ofband-naming, is 
an art form over which Myracle Brah 
holds very little mastery. 





John Vanderslice 
Cellar Door 
Barsuk 

January 20,2004 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


From the first brusque, feed- 
back-laced strums of guitar, John 
Vanderslice has set himself apart 
from his singer-songwriter ilk. As 
the opener, “Pale Horse,” begins to 
unfold, those first moments of lo-fi 
musicianship are cut strongly by 
the clear peal of Vanderslice’s voice 
crooning in reflexive clauses, punc- 
tuated by a staccato trumpet ac- 
companiment and a sharp drum 
beat. There is more effort here in 
the first 20 seconds than you might 
find throughout the new Howie Day 
CD. 

Butas developed or keen his pro- 
duction, and as effective as they be- 
come on the album, Vanderslice is 
still just a man with guitar, singing 
his heart out. 

Though his arrangements seek 
to elevate him above your average 
songwriters, it is his gifted lyrical 
sense and heartfelt complexity 
which is the triumph here. 

Although multifaceted, the al- 
bum never sinks under its own am- 














bitions. It is a production of pop, no 
doubt; you can whistle the songs just 
as easily as you can be stirred by 
them. 

Andas Vanderslice touches upon 
everything from Afghanistan to the 
Cold War, the San Francisco native 
introduces somewhat ofa narrative, 
developing a cast of diverse, mean- 
ingful characters (Columbian mer- 
cenaries, aspiring actresses, horse 
whisperers). 

Vanderslice’s cinematic ap- 
proach to his music helps fuse his 
poetry with his pop tendencies. 
Some tracks seem like running dia- 
logue set against timely bells, quirky 
synthesizers and tribal percussion. 

There’s much at work in Cellar 
Door and what one derives is equal 
to one’s introspection. But if you 
want to listen to John Mayer with- 
out the guilt involved, this album 
would be a good pick. 7 
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Owen Wilson can't save Leonard’s The Big Bounce 





% te teak Pi, aii 4 
COURTESY OF THE INTERNET MOVIE DATABASE 





Sara Foster proves that you've gotta be smart to be sexy—or a good actress—alongside the sunburnt surfer-dude Owen Wilson in The Big Bounce. 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NeEws-LeETTER 


Rumor has it that one critic of 
the original, 1969 version of The Big 
Bounce called the film a “rancid 
piece of trash,” and personally, I 


think any movie that rouses feel- 
ings strong enough to go with such 
a vehement accolade is, in some 
sense, a success. This year’s re-make 
of the film is not nearly as stirring, 
nor as bad as the press would sug- 
gest. The real problem is that the 


whole movie is one big “so what”. 
The acting is almost totally unre- 
markable, the script is poorly 
adapted, and the action is mind- 
numbingly dull. 

Our story takes place in Hawaii 
(or more specifically, Oahu) and fo- 


cuses on Owen Wilson as Jack Ryan, 
the sunburnt journeyman, surfer 
dude, and small-time crook who 
lands a job doing caretaking work 
at a bungalow complex owned by 
the local district judge, Walter 
Crewes (Morgan Freeman). Jack 


begins a cute little Owen Wilson- 
inflected romance with blonde, 
leggy Nancy (played blandly and 
ineloquently by supermodel Sara 
Foster), who happens to be the mis- 
tress of real estate developer and 
rival of Crewes, Ray Ritchie (Gary 
Sinise). 

Nancy seduces Jack into a rela- 
tionship that finds him showing her 
the ropes of petty thievery and B&R 
while she cock-teases him into join- 
ing her scheme to rob Ritchie of 
several hundred thousand dollars 
that he is hiding at his hunting lodge. 
Things get slightly hotter (but just 
slightly) and mildly funny (but just 
mildly) as alliances shift and their 
plan falls apart. 

The Big Bounce just reeks of the 
fact that it is based on an Elmore 
Leonard novel. For those familiar 
with his work (Out of Sight, Jackie 
Brown, Get Shorty) the characters 
will also be familiar—a fast-talk- 
ing, but sort of pathetic con-man, a 
corrupt district judge who fits in 
perfectly with the locals, a sexy 
temptress who is only in it for the 
money—they reall the usual arche- 
types in Leonard’s pretensious mi- 
cro-world of “this is what crime is 
really like” vice. They're quick, 
they’re cool, they’re sexy, they’re 
interesting. These are exactly the 
type of characters that you want to 
have onscreen. 

But even without having read the 
book, it’s clear that screenwriter 
Sebastian Gutierrez had no planand 
no clue in their adaptation. Ray 
Ritchie, for example, was a role that 
Sinise could have gotten major mile- 
age out of, but he only appears in 
two or three scenes. He’s the target 
of the hit, but unlike one of his Hol- 
lywood counterparts, Andy Garcia 
as Terry Benedict in Stephen 
Soderbergh’s Ocean’s Eleven, his 
character is left completely unde- 


veloped. It’s nearly impossible to; 
sympathize with the heisters be-; 
cause we have no idea why they have; 
chosen their victim. t 

Owen Wilson, on the other 
hand, is simply in the wrong role. 
For an actor whose parts tend to 
be tailor-made for his sensitive, 
befuddled personality, it would: 
seem incredibly difficult to mis-, 
cast him. But Jack Ryan is very 
much the confident, smooth, 
heartless crook that Wilson is not.; 

Where Wilson has made a ca- 
reer out of lampooning the movie! 
star image in his performances,} 
he is called uponin The Big Bounce; 
to adopt that very persona. ' 

His counterpart Sara Foster iss 
equally inept, if only because of thes 
poor quality of both her lines and’ 
meek facilities as an actress. She} 
looks good half-naked, but can’t; 
play cute to save her life. Morgan: 
Freeman is brilliant as usual (al-s 
though also stuck in a dead-end,. 
underdeveloped role), and Sinise: 
and Charlie Sheen leave little im-! 
pression in their miniscule roles., 
The scriptisa tutorial in howa book; 
full of character description and} 
chemistry can be boiled down to} 
fluff in less than two hours. : 

As far as the cast goes, the only’ 
treat isa cameo by Willie Nelson as 
a grizzled local who plays dominoes 
with Judge Crewes. 

Visually, with its lush, wide- 
angle shots of the Hawaiian coast at 
dusk and exciting surfing footage, 
The Big Bounce is impressive. But 
perhaps director George Armitage 
should have spent a bit more time 
tweaking his material. Or maybe he 
could have added a sex scene. Or 
something exciting. Anything! 
Maybe the movie could have stood 
to be a little more rancid, a little 
more trashy. Then at least it would 
be memorable. 
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Do you have a special message to send to your sweetheart? 
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Then let us know! This Valentine’s Day, the News-Letter’s Focus Section 
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will be printing your messages! Even if you just want to give a shout out to your 
We'll print as many as possible. 
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The cover of local writer/director John Waters’ new book gives an immediate sense of how high-brow it is. 


New John Waters book is clever smut. 


BY JESS OPINION 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTer 


William Burroughs called him 
the “Pope of Trash.” Time maga- 
zine hailed him as the “Sultan of 
Shock.” Every other article on John 
Waters resorts to one (if not both) 
of these epithets in order to capture 
his cheekily subversive spirit. While 
I’m sure the king of kitsch appreci- 
ates the use of clichés to sing his 
praises, let it be suffice to say that 
Art: A Sex Book is classic Waters: a 
charmingly bizarre pastiche of taste 
and trash. 


Art: A Sex Book is the latest | 


project by the Hairspray director, 
co-authored with Artforum contrib- 
uting editor Bruce Hainley. Accord- 
ing to the flap copy, Artisa “unique, 
provocative, and personal interpre- 
tation of sex and sexuality through 
contemporary art.” Despite its sac- 
charine-meets-Stoli tone, the de- 
scription holds true. Waters and 
Hainley talk about the comings and 
goings of art and man over the 
_course of two hundred pages of col- 
orful art interspersed with equally 
colorful text. The smartly grouped 
works of art depict the obvious (a 
seventies ad for gay porn), the subtle 
(a delicate pencil drawing of a open 
box atop a fine line), and the decid- 


edly outré (a green sponge and a 
yellow sponge mounted against a 
white background). 

The text portion of Art primarily 
consists of the exchange. between 
Waters and Hainley. A highly en- 
tertaining introduction gives the 
reader a taste of the things to come. 
Despite the ubiquity of big breasts, 
erect members, and glistening 
vulvas, Waters drolly notes, “Ev- 
erything we’ve picked for the book 
is as much about ideas as it is about 
sex. If you bought it as a jerk-off 
book, you might be confused.” 

Indeed, Waters and Hainley’s ce- 
rebral approach to the subject is evi-. 
dent in the number of names they 
drop and subjects they cover (albeit 
unpretentiously, a testament to 
Art’s sharp yet earthy sense of hu- 
mor). In the span of a dozen pages 
or so, they touch upon the legacy of 
Andy Warhol, the public response to 


‘contemporary art, and the porno- 


graphicappeal of a Sotheby’s catalog. 
The spontaneous nature of the 


_ text allows the reader to engage in | 
the ideas put forth by Waters and 


Hainley without the barriers nor- 
mally imposed by theory. However, 
this sense of intimacy also works-to 
Art’s disadvantage. On occasion, 
Waters and H 


nley go off in tan- 
gents only accessible to the reader 


familiar with their (often obscure)” 
references and/or trains of thought.” 
Art includes nearly two hundred 
illustrations, grouped thematically in: 
six “rooms” to produce an “exhibi-- 
tion” on paper. Although the tech-' 
nique is an undeniable conceit, it’s” 
also quite effective. Waters and’ 
Hainley choose widely from the’ 
worlds of drawing, installation, paint- 
ing, photography, and sculpture, re- ' 
sulting in a collection that is decidedly’ 
smart if not always comprehensible.” 
Unsurprisingly, pictures of na-” 
ked men and women figure promi-* 
nently. Likewise, a number of the’ 
included works of art have intrinsic” 
shock value: groups of circles® 
painted with menstrual blood, a dot ' 
of fecesonawhitecanvas, = 
However, the selections with the 


most intriguingly (if also most! 


Mad dee pe sterile square of! 


white, titled “1000 Hours of Star-’ 
Ccaeaneaees 
sexual desire SS 
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your Horoscope 


Aries: (MARCH 21-ApRII 19) 

Weall know that rushing a sorority 
can bea lotoffun. Just don’t do itas 
a junior. Those wily Greek chicas 
might think that you’re a Spy. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Blame it on the rain. Or, in this case, 
the snow. The snow ate my home- 
work, made mesick, got me pregnant 
and killed Kennedy. 


GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 
The Dailyjoltshouldnotbeyourmain 


could always be worse—you could 
be watching Fox news. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULy 22) 

Tuition is a pain in the butt. We 
recommend getting a job on Calvert 
Street Saturday nights. Which could 
also just lead to more pain there. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGUsT 22) 

Hikesare definitely not the best part 
ofa football game. That distinction 
clearly belongs to Janet Jackson’s 
sparkling metal nipple clamps. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
On Valentine’s Day your little 
brother will receive a special gift of 
Jesus Juice from his weird friend 
with the nose job and bleached skin. 


source of worldly information. It ‘ 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
The sorority sisters might seem polite 
when you rush. However, they are se- 
cretly comparing breast sizes. Buy stock 
in Wonder Bras, jello bags and socks. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NovemsErR 21) 
Republicans are running our business 
section. Thats why we’re giving tax cutsto 
our subscribers. For more info go to 
www.jhunewsletter.com. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Inthe AMR’syouwillbecomeacquainted 
with thirty or so furry new friends, We 
recommend sticky traps and poison to 
get to know them better. 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
The Patriots will not win the Super Bowl 
next year. Unfortunately, the Redskins 


won't either. Start placing your bets on 
Gibbs’ re-retirementrather than the Skins. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 
White is not the color to wear ifyou want 
to explore the tunnels underneath 
Hopkins. Oh wait, scratch that plan. Ac- 
cording to the NL, they don’t exist. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
House parties are the way to go. Next 
time you throwone, besureto invite your 
favorite wine conisseur/writing seminars 
professor over for some cake. 
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The bland state of television 


ast Sunday, millions of 

Americans got together 

with their friends and fam 

ily to take part in a great 

national tradition, a time- 
honored ritual thatour beloved coun- 
try has held dear for generations. No, 
I’m not talking about auto-erotic as- 
phyxiation. I’m talking about watch- 
ing the Super Bowl. This famous foot- 
ball game has been an important part 
ofour culture for decades. It stands as 
a time for celebration, as a time for 
rejoicing, as a time for Justin 
Timberlake to expose Janet Jackson’s 
right breast. 

Unfortunately, quite a few people 
seemed to disagree with that last 
point, as CBS received many angry 
phone calls from viewers who wanted 
to know how a reputable television 
network could show Janet Jackson’s 
breast instead of a more attractive 
breast, such as Jessica Simpson’s. 
Even more callers wanted to know 
why CBS would show nudity at all, 
considering Cinemax does a much 
better job of it. 

Immediately, the network sprung 
into damage control mode. 
Timberlake tried to apologize, saying 
that there was a “wardrobe malfunc- 
tion,” and that he was actually sup- 
posed to rip Jackson’s entire breast 
off. CBS also apologized, but reiter- 
ated that while the halftime show was 
scandalous and obscene, it was still 
much better than their original plan, 

: “Harvey Keitel Sings the Blues.” 

As for me, I really didn’t care that 
much, I’ve already lost most of my 
faith in television. The airwaves have 
become saturated with absolute trash, 
the networks are scrambling to see 

who can use the cheapest gimmicks, 
| and the viewers are eating it up like 
candy. There used to be a tirne when 
quality mattered, when you could 
turn on the TV and be entertained by 
funny, clever programming. These 
days, you don’t even need to turn on 
the TV; alobotomy would have about 
the same effect. 
__ Unlike Steven Segal’s career, the 


+ 
4 





decline of television is due to not one 
but several factors (and unlike Steven 
Segal’s career, none of these factors is 
“Steven Segal”). The biggest problem 
with television is the most painfully 
obvious one: reality TV. I don’t even 
know where to start with this one. 
These “unscripted” programsarelike 
the cancer of television. Every five 
minutes, there’s a commercial for 


MATTDIAMOND 
FRESHMEN FUNNIES 


another one: 


“Thirty nubile young women com- 
pete for the heart of one man! They all 
thinkhe’sa millionaire, but they don’t 
know the awful truth: he’s actually a 
suicide bomber! With AIDS!” 


Another major issue with televi- 
sion is the way sitcoms are being ho- 
mogenized. Every one of them starts 
with a variation on the same bland 
premise: “A guy and a girl share an 
apartment, the guy is gay, the girl 
likes bird watching.” “Three guys 
sharing an apartment, one is an im- 
migrant, another has psychic pow- 
ers.” “Five guys living across the hall 
from three women, all of them are 
patent attorneys.” “Two guys share 
an apartment, one works in a bagel 
shop, the other is Jeffrey Dahmer.” 
Not only are the plots the same, but 
the quality of humor has dropped 
considerably. Apparently, anything’s 
funny if it’s followed bya laugh track. 


Bob: “Hey, Billy, my entire family 
is in the hospital.” [laugh track] 

Billy: “Hahaha! Oh Bob, you're so 
crazy!” 


Last, but not least, television net- 
works resort to really cheap gimmicks 
to get ratings (now, to be fair, this 
practice has been around for a long 


y 
t 


time, but since I’ve got another 275 
words to go, I’ll write about it any- 
way). You see, networks love good 
ratings. Networks need good ratings. 
If good ratings were pancakes, net- 
works would belike, “Man, I gotta get 
me some ratings pancakes. Hoo- 
boy.” Or something like that. Any- 
way, to get good ratings, networks 
cook up really stupid ideas to pro- 
mote their shows, like having celeb- 
rities as guest stars. Then they have to 
come up with a moronic plot line to 
fit the guest star in, like having Bruce 
Willis be the main character’s long- 
lost grandfather. Sometimes they'll 
even double book celebrities (“Hi, 
we’re Bruce Willis and Hugh Grant, 
and we’re your long-lost grandfa- 
ther!”). Other times, they’ll make re- 
ally pointless changes to a show and 
pretend like they're amazing (“Watch 
Friends! Now with ten extra min- 
utes... of credits!”). 

In the end, there’s really nothing 
we can do to stop the downward spi- 
ral. Network television has destroyed 
itself. The Super Bowl halftime show, 
while mildly controversial, was noth- 
ing more than a sad reminder of this. 
Ina way, however, none of this really 
matters at all. With computer tech- 
nology becoming increasingly pow- 
erful, we are quickly gaining more 
control over our own entertainment. 
There was a time when the concept of 
100 channels seemed like a distant 
future; now, people can-choose from 
nearly one thousand. You can watch 
what you want, when you want. The 
dynasty of network television iscom- 
ing to an end, So, the next time you see 
anetwork executive on the street, feel 
free to point and laugh, knowing full 
well that soon his fragile empire will 
collapse, his life will be ruined, and 
they'll find him dead at age 55, an- 
other sad victim of auto-erotic as- 
phyxiation. 


And now, I’m going to end this. 


article with a question mark? 

Matt Diamond is a weapon of mass 
destruction and can be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 





Xword: Dead European Painters 





by Emily Nalven 


rel Ee SE a i! 


Horizontal 


1. American biochemist who won 
the Nobel Prize in 1970 for studies 
on the transmission of nerve im- 
pulses 

8. acute respiratory failure (abbr) 
1]. international tennis federation 
(abbr) 

14. already seen (French) 

15. a garland of flowers to wear as 
a necklace, esp. in Hawaii 

16. title of a knighted member of 
the British Empire 

17. idyllic place the first two hu- 
mans were kicked out of 

18. state where the city of sin is 
located (abbr) 

19. initials for an expensive Italian 
clothing designer 

20. city in Southwestern Peru 

21. any type of plant belonging to 
the Camassia genus 

24. station (abbr) 

25. famous French impressionist 
whose paintings include Dejeu- 
ner sur ’herbe 

30. air conditioning or athletic cen- 
ter (abbr) 

31. title of a popular book by Dan 
Brown or famous Italian artistwho 
painted the Mona Lisa 

34, it comes before ROM 

35. its capital is Hartford and is a 
New England state (abbr) 

36. to accumulate a large quantity, 
as in a compulsive collector 

37. popular clothing store in most 
U.S. malls - American Eagle (abbr) 
38.a UNIX networking command 
known as restricted shell (abbr) 
41.aprankkids pulloneach other, 
to put some of this all over the 
home (abbr) 

42. immediately, the fastest that 
you can (abbr) 

45. prefix meaning ear or a Native 
American people formerly inhab- 
iting eastern Nebraska 

46. where a conductor should be 
stopping (abbr) 

48. 19" century French painter 
who closed out the era of Renais- 
sance art and began the Roman- 
tic movement. He is famous for 
depicting victims and anti-heros 
54. A soft silvery-white metallic 
element of the alkali group that 
ignites spontaneously in air and 
reacts violently with water. Chemi- 
cal name 

55. late 19" century artist who 
painted in the symbolist and im- 
pressionistic styles. Famous for 
creating moody black and white 
images called Noirs 

56. a summertime drink 

58. number of lines of printed or 
written material or payment for 
written workata specified amount 
per line 

59. Tulsa, Oklahoma airport code 
60. a space alien created by Steven 
Spielberg 

61. the monetary unit of Germany 
from 1925 to 1948 (abbr) 

62. jump, soar, shoot up 

66. an electric fish 

67. 1/3600 of an hour 

69, a physical or mental disorder, 
especially a mild illness 

71, draftorganization all men must 
register for when they turn 18 





(abbr) 

72. airport code for Saddam- 
Baghdad International 

73. The _ of King George 


Vertical 


1. a sweetened beverage of diluted 
fruit juice 

2. crossed off 

3. Elgin, Joliet, & Eastern Railway 
Company (abbr) 

4.asystem thatlinks together elec- 
tronic office equipment, suchas 
computers and word processors, 
and forms a network within an 
office or building 

5. the part of a spacecraft or mis- 
sile that reenters Earth’s atmo- 
sphere cr a vehicle, such as a 
camper or motor home, used for 
traveling and recreational activi- 
ties (abbr) 

6. a very tiny version of the 
McDonalds quarter-pounder 

7. three states who boarder the 
Chesapeake watershed (abbr) 

8. Franklin or Gore 

9. body of water separating north- 
east Africa and the Arabian penin- 
sula 

10. try not to pay the taxes in 
Canada or Europe (2 words) 

11. ancient Egyptian goddess of 
fertility, the sister and wife of Osiris 
12. small, flavored breath mints 
13. English philosopher, essayist, 
courtier, jurist, and statesman. His 
writings include The Advancement 
of Learning(1605) and Novum Or- 
ganum (1620), in which his theo- 
ries can to be known as the induc- 
tive method (given name) 

22. sound a cow makes 

23. in addition to 

25. Canadian Labour Code (abbr) 
26. was in first place; ahead of the 
pack 

27. Angola internet address 

28. find out who the superhero is 
29. Middle Eastern fruit or what 
two people go on if they are at- 


SOLUTIONS TO THE LAST PUZZLE 
BAERS BAS Abe 
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tracted to each other 
32. contaminated, adulterated, 
tainted 
33. not applicable (abbr) 
38. successful and influential Eu- 
ropean sculptor from the late 19" 
century 
39. small column or pillar, used as 
a monument, milestone, etc. 
40. this makes identification cards 
very difficult to fake as it is a pat- 
tern produced on a photosensi- 
tive medium thathasbeen exposed 
then developed 
42. to expose to oxygen, as in the 
oxygenation of the blood by respi- 
ration 
43. to quiet or bring under control 
by physical force or persuasion; 
make tractable 
44. an officer in charge of the Na- 
tional Guard in one of the U.S. 
states (abbr) 
46. lively and large Brazilian city, _ 
de Janeiro 
47. reaction (abbr) 
49. “no more — ” (2 words) 
50. fixed the spelling, grammar, 
wording, etc. 
51. pathological deficiency in the 
oxygen-carrying component of 
the blood, measured in unit vol- 
ume concentrations of hemoglo- 
bin, red blood cell volume, or red 
blood cell number 
52. lustrous, hard, steel-gray me- 
tallic element, resistant to tarnish 
and corrosion. It is used in the 
hardening of steel alloys and the 
production of stainless steels. Its 
atomic number is 24 (abbr) 
53. overdose, as in take too many 
drugs (abbr) 
57. wings of a building at right 
angles to the main structure 
62. alphabet run (K-O) 
63. very wide shoe width 
64. answer (abbr) 
65. points (abbr) 
68. The Terminator is this state’s 
governor (abbr) 
70. low density (abbr) 
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Lectures 





SUNDAY, FEB. 8 


12:15 -1:15 p.m. Hear the Lecture 
“African-American Artists of the 
Early 20th Century” with Jacqueline 
Copeland, Director of Educationand 
Public Programs at The Walters Art 
Museum. Please call (410) 547-9000 
for details. 


1 p.m. Attend the Gallery Talk of 
Picasso: Surrealism and the War 
Years at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Please call (410) 396-7100 for 
details. 


2 p.m. Check out Afterthoughts: 
Post-Show Conversation, a lively 
audience discussion following The 
Miser, Moliere’s savagely honest 
farce at Center Stage. Please call (410) 
332-0033 for details. 


MONDAY, FEB. 9 


12 p.m. Attend a Lecture with Re- 
nowned Abstract Painter David 
Reed, a member of the post-1960s 
generation of artists who worked to 
keep abstract painting vital, at the 
Maryland Institute College of Art’s 
Brown Center. Please call 410-225- 
2300 for details. 


6p.m.Comehear Dr. Roger Wilkins 
speak at the Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. Convocation in the Glass Pavil- 
ion of Levering Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 11 


12 - 1 p.m. Check out HowI Wrote 
This Story to learn the secrets of 
writing and get writing tips from na- 
tionally recognized authors at 
Shriver Hall. Please call (443) 287- 
9900 for details. 


5:30 - 7:30 pm Come see Address- 
ing the Obesity Crisis, a part of the 
“Revitalizing Baltimore Through 
Public-Private Partnerships” dia- 


PEAT URE DE V"EN 





logue series at the University of Balti- 
more Yale Gordon College of Liberal 
Arts. Please call (410) 837-6131 for 
details. 


THURSDAY, FEB, 12 


7 p.m. Join a Lecture and Book Sign- 
ing, with The Great Baltimore Fire 
author Peter Petersen, in conjunction 
with the exhibition, The Great Fire of 
1904: A Landmark Not Of Decline, But 
Of Progress, at the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society. Please call (410) 685-3750 
for details. 





Visual Art Events 





THURSDAY, FEB, 5 


6:30 p.m. Angellfall Studios hosts a 
weekly College Night every Thursday 
night. Come check out the exhibits 
and enjoy the 30 percent discount on 
beer, wine, nonalcoholic drinks and 
food. The studio at 2936 Remington 
Ave. is open until 11 p.m. For more 
information visit http:// 
angelfallstudios.com. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 6 


7:30 p.m. Come join the History of 
Contemporary Comics, a slide lec- 
ture and performance with curator 
Paul Candler, followed by a gallery 
tour of Comics on the Verge, focusing 
on the rise of “underground” comics 
in the late 1960s. This event is part of 
“Comics Weekend: A Symposium on 
an Art Form” at the Mount Royal Sta- 
tion Auditorium of the Maryland In- 
stitute College of Art. Please call (410) 
225-2300 for details. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 7 


10:45 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. Check out Per- 
sonal Art Histories, where comics art- 
ists explore their artisticinfluencesand 
journey through fine art and comics, 











PHOTO COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. MEDIACAMPAIGNORG 
Latin music icon Enrique Iglesias performs in Washington this Saturday. 


. Latinmusicsensation Enrique 
Iglesias hits Baltimore 
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FEBRUARY 5 TO 12 


part of “Comics Weekend: A Sympo- 
sium on an Art Form,” at the Mount 
Royal Station Auditorium of the 
Maryland Institute College of Art. 
Please call (410) 225-2300 for details. 


2 p.m. Attend the Opening Program 
and Reception for Footprints of the 
Fire: The Great Baltimore Fire of 
1904, featuring remarks by Stephen 
Heaver, Director and Curator of the 
Fire Museum of Maryland, and the 
lecture, “A Hot Timein the Old Town: 
The Great Baltimore Fire of 1904,” by 
Wayne Schaumburg, author and Bal- 
timore City Public School teacher. 
This will be held at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Central Library. 


1:30 - 3 p.m. Come see Comics, Poli- 
tics, & Social Commentary where 
Baltimore journalist and cartoonist 
Chalkley will moderate a panel of ex- 
hibition artists and an illustrator on 
the history of satirical art and politi- 
cal illustration, part of “Comics 
Weekend: A Symposium on an Art 
Form,” at the Mount Royal Station 
Auditorium of the Maryland Insti- 
tute College of Art. Please call (410) 
225-2300 for details. 


3:30 - 5:p.m. Check out Identity Per- 
spectives in Comics, a discussion on 
how comics have functioned within 


Send a free 
Valentine to 


someone 


_ Not sure what to get your girl- 
friend or boyfriend for Valentine’s 
Day? Ready to tell that special some- 
one in your life how you feel? 
How about taking a risk and 
sending one to that guy or girl who 
sits in front of you in lecture? If 


due to the fact that Valentine’s Day 
is only a short time away, then the 
Digital Media Center is offering 
something that may be perfect for 
you. 

This Saturday and Sunday, the 
7th and 8th of February, any time 
between 1 p.m.and4p.m.,the DMC 
is offering the opportunity to make 
your own valentine card replete 
witha photograph. Located in Suite 
226 of the Mattin Center is the Val- 
entine Photo Booth, and it’s wait- 
ing for you to come take advantage 
of all it has to offer. 

The DMC staff will teach all - 
attendees how to set up, save and 
alter your digital photograph, Ad- 
ditionally, a variety of back- 
grounds can be added to the pic- 
ture to make it even more special 
before it is printed on glossy card 
stock, 

According to Secretary of the 
Dean of Students, Deborah 
Buffalin, “The DMC is commit- 
ted to providing the resources, 
space and technical assistance stu- 








projects, and this is just a fun, 
short term event that wei that 
mission.” 

The first card is free to all stu- 
dents, so nowis a particularly ood 
time to express your true 
for someone or for your stand-in 
valentine. Additional cards can be 
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society, with a focus on the cultural 
dynamics of identity, particularly for 
societal groups including gays and 
lesbians, women, and African Ameri- 
cans, as part of “Comics Weekend: A 
Symposium on an Art Form,” at the 
Mount Royal Station Auditorium of 
the Maryland Institute College of Art. 
Please call (410) 225-2300 for details. 


7 - 8:30 p.m. See Building Modern 
Myths in Comics and Film, where 
writer and University of Maryland 
faculty member Arnold Blumberg will 
examine “comicbook movies” along- 
side the comics that inspired them, 
offering a greater understanding of 
how the media, readers and viewers 
are drawn to the comic book style of 
storytelling, as part of “Comics Week- 
end: A Symposium onan Art Form,” 
at the Mount Royal Station Audito- 
rium of the Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art. Please call (410) 225-2300 
for details. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 8 


10 a.m. - 5 p.m: Check out the Public 
Exhibition Opening: Baltimore 
Ablaze: The Great Fire of 1904 that 
marks the 100th anniversary of the 
fire that destroyed most of downtown 


Baltimore. Topics covered will in- 
clude the fire’s cause, spread, tech- 
nologies developed as a result, and 
the event’s impact on the city. This 
will be held at the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society. Please call (410) 685-3750 
for details. 


12 - 6 p.m. Join Tours & Gallery 
Talks, where curators and other art 
experts greet visitors and answer 
questions in various MICA galleries, 
as part of “Comics Weekend: A Sym- 
posium onan Art Form,” atthe Mary- 
land Institute College of Art. Please 
call (410) 225-2300 for details. 





Performing Arts Events 


Disney onIce-3 Jungle Adventures, 
including The Jungle Book, Tarzan 
and The Lion King, come to life on ice 
at the lst Mariner Arena. Times vary. 
Please call (410) 481-SEAT for de- 
tails. 


Barnstormers Intersession Show: 
Songs foraNew World will take place 
at 8 p.m. Friday, 8 p.m. Saturday, and 
2 p.m. Sunday in the Arellano The- 
atre in Levering Union. A Seductive 
Mrs. Claus? A Spanish sailing ship in 
1492? A executive turned basketball 
star? See all of them united in the 
Batnstormers Intersession Show, 
"Songs for a New World," a musical 
by Jason Robert Brown. "It's about 
one moment..." 


SATURDAY, FEB. 7 


11a.m. See the Family Series, Classi- 
cally Kids, Sensational Strings, con- 
ducted by Lara Webber at the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra at the 
MeyerhoffSymphony Hall. Please call 
(410) 783-8000 for details. 


8 p.m. Hear the Peabody Perfor- 
mance, with the Peabody Symphony 
Orchestra, Children’s Chorus of 
Maryland, Women of the Peabody 
Chamber and Concert Singers at 
Peabody Institute’s Friedberg Hall. 


Please call (410) 659-8100 x2 for de- 
tails. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 8 


5:30 p.m. Hear Solemn Choral Ves- 
pers, a performance by the Cathe- 
dral Choir at Mary Our Queen, at 
the Cathedral of Mary Our Queen. 
Please call (410) 592-6059 for de- 
tails. 

MONDAY, FEB. 9 


7:30 p.m. Hear The River: A Sym- 
phony for Saxophone Quartet and 
Large Percussion Ensemble, and 
other pieces, performed by the 
Peabody Percussion Ensemble and 
Peabody Saxophone Ensemble at the 
Peabody Institute’s Friedberg Hall. 
ee call (410) 659-8100 x2 for de- 
tals. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 10 


8 p.m. Attend the Grand Opening of 
the Hippodrome Performing Arts 
Center, with a production of the 
Broadway sensation, The Producers, 
at the Hippodrome Theatre. Please 
call (410) 243-3790 for details. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 11 


7:30 p.m. Hear the Peabody Wind 
Ensemble, conducted by Harlan 
Parker, perform the world premiere 
of The Lions of Panshjir, (Symphony 
No. 2) For Narrator and Symphonic 
Band by David Gaines at the Peabody 
Institute’s Friedberg Hall. Please call 
(410) 659-8100 x2 for details. 





Films 


SATURDAY, FEB. 7 


7 p.m. Animation Club invites you 
to see some of the greatest new and 
classic animation films to come out 
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CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 








THURSDAY, FEB. 5 


| Clubs 8:00 p.m. Six Feet Under will perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
marcas A AND SUNDAY 
K Go is performing at Black Cat in Washington D.C. For more 

7:00 p.m. Tracht ah 4 pirate : 

oa one wee Slideshow Players will be pe rforming at information go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. Along Came Polly Miracle 


8:00 p.m. The Kennedys with Joe Prichard 0 


ing at The Funk Box. 


Concerts 


f the Recipe will be perform- 


FRIDAY, FEB. 6 


7:00 p.m. Dropkick Murphys will perform at Nation in Washington D.C. 


For more information, check out http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 


8:00 p.m. Cancer 690, Mustang, Bleek December, Shadows are all per- 


forming at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 


performing at the Vault. 


/ www.ticketmaster.com. 


‘Concerts 


_ Clubs 


the Vault. 





8:00 p.m. Ultra Magnus, Dist Citizen, Stray Tones, 2nd Harves are 


9:00 p.m. The Boogie Nites are performing at the Funk Box. 
| 9:30 p.m. Caron Wheeler, Crossrhodes, Julie Dexter are all performing at 
the Black Cat in Washington D.C. For more information, check out http:/ 


SATURDAY, FEB. 7 


7:00 p.m. Heaven 600 12th Ren bciere Hezekiah Walker and Friends 
are performing at the Murphy Fine Arts Center in Baltimore. For more 
information, check out http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

8:00 p.m. Enrique Iglesias is performing at DAR Constitution Hall in 
Washington D.C. For more information, 
www.ticketmaster.com or see the Featured Events Box on Page B10. 


check out http:// 


7:30 p.m. Light Street Groove, Illyaimy, Down to This are performing at 


| 8:00 p.m. Julie Dexter will perform at Fletchers Bar & Grill. 
8:00 p.m. The Pietasters with Val Yumm are performing at the Funk Box. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 8 


Concerts 


3:00 p.m. The Magic of Lyn will perform at Gordon Center for the Arts in 


Baltimore. For more information go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 


7:00 p.m. Jimmy Gnecco of Ours performs at Fletchers. Tickets are $10. 


6:00 p.m. Blame Jamie, Skakabobs, and Less Spent hit the stage at the Recher 


Theatre in Towson. 


7:00 p.m. Habib Koite and Bamada will perform a seated show at the Funk 


Box. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 10 


Clubs 


7:00 p.m. Robert Bradley’s Blackwater Surprise with Kelly Bell Band will 


perform at the Funk Box. 


8:30 p.m. The Shins will perform in Washington D.C. at Black Cat. For more 


information go to http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 11 


Clubs 


8:00 p.m. The Machine is set to perform at the Funk Box. 


8:30 p.m. The Shins will perform in Washington D.C. at Black Cat. For more 


information go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 12 


Clubs 


8:00 p.m. The Radiators will perform at the Funk Box. 


8:30 p.m. Lake Trout Canyon are performing in Washington D.C. at Black 
‘ Cat. For more information go to http://www. ticketmaster.com. 
9:00 p.m. Cinster, Grilled Lincolns, and Mrs. Winslow are performing at 


The Recher Theatre in Towson. 


— Compiled by Sarah Rivard 


Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 30 min. 
1:45 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 
10:30 p.m. 


' Barbershop 2 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 56 min. 
1:40 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 
10:15 p.m., 10:45 p.m. 


The Big Bounce 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 48 min. 
1:05 p.m. 


The Butterfly Effect 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 53 min. 

1:10 p.m., 3:45 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:50 p.m. 


Catch That Kid 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 42 min. 

1:20 p.m., 3:35 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. 


Rated (PG)- 2 hrs. 15 min. 
1:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 
10:00 p.m, 


The Perfect Score 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 43 min. 

2:00 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 7:35 p.m., 
10:05 p.m. 


Win A Date With Tad Hamilton 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 35 min. 
3:30 p.m., 7:05 p.m. 


You Got Served 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
1:15 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 
9:15 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


My Architect 
Rated (NR)- 1 hr. 54 min. 
2:00 p.m., 7:00 p.m. 


Monster 

Rated (R)- 

Fri.- 12:00 p.m., 2:30 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 
7:30 p.m., 10:00 p.m. 

Sat. and Sun.- 2:30 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 
7:30 p.m., 10:00 p.m.) 


Big Fish 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 50 min. 

1:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m., 7:15 p.m., | 
9:45 p.m. 


Girl With a Pearl Earring 
Rated (PG-13)- l hr. 35 min. 
12:00 p.m., 2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 
7:00 p.m., 9:15 p.m. 








of Japan today in Shaffer 3. For more 
information contact Oliver Oberg at 
ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~anime. 


8:30 p.m. See the Feature Film 
Screening of Spiderman, as part of 
“Comics Weekend: A Symposium 

onan Art Form” at the Mount Royal 
Station Auditorium of the Mary- 
land Institute College of Art. Please 
call (410) 225-2300 for details or 
more information. 





Religious and Spiritual 
Events 





THURSDAY, FEB. 5 


6:00 p.m. Newman Night is a free 
dinner and fun activity provided by 
The Catholic Community at Hopkins 
every Thursday night. The Newman 
House is located at 2941 N. Charles 
St. For more information check out 
their Web site at http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 6 


1:15 p.m. Jumu’a Prayers are held 
weekly in the Upper Level of the In- 
terfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion on these Islamic prayers, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


6:00 p.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held tonight. Orthodox services will 
take place in the K, while Conserva- 
tive and Reform services will take 
place in the Interfaith Center. Ser- 
vices will be followed by dinner at the 
Interfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 7 


9:30 a.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held this morning in the K, followed 
by lunch. For more information, e- 
mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 8 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass lead by Rev. 
Tom Ryan takes place each Sunday at 
11 a.m. in the Interfaith Center. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11 a.m. Aarthi is held every Sunday in 
the Lower Level of the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. For more information contact the 
Hindu Student Councilathsc@jhu.edu. 


1 p.m. Stepping Stones Services are 
held weekly in the Interfaith Center 
at 1 p.m. on Sundays. 


8 p.m. College Contemporary Wor- 
ship Serviceis held each Sunday night 
at the University Baptist Church, lo- 
cated at 3501 N. Charles St. 





Workshops 


SATURDAY, FEB. 7 


9 a.m.-12:15 p.m. See the presenta- 
tion and “Draw-It-Yourself Work- 
shop,” surveying literary genres that 
combine image with text, part of 
“Comics Weekend: A Symposium on 
an Art Form,” at the Mount Royal 
Station Auditorium of the Maryland 
Institute College of Art. Please call 
(410) 225-2300 for details. 





Miscellaneous Events 


FRIDAY, FEB. 6 


12 p.m. Enjoy cake and a cham- 
pagne toast in celebration of Babe 
Ruth’s Birthday, with guest speaker 
Baltimore Sun columnist Michael 
Olesker at the Babe Ruth Birthplace 
and Museum. Please call (410) 727- 
1539: 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offersa discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
For more information call (410)-567- 
3845. Ifyouhaven’tseen theaquarium 
yet, check it out this Friday for the 
lower price. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg 
Center, offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with their 
telescopes, weather permitting of 
course. Call (410)-516-6525 for 
weather updates and observing con- 
ditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday nightin the Mattin Cen- 
ter where Silk Road is. Come out for 
the free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 7 


9 p.m. Check out the Official House 











Party Vol. 2, with live performances 
by Little, No Ceiling, and After- 
shock, and food, pool tables and 
cash bar at the Forest Country Club. 
Please call (410) 375-1955 for de- 
tails, more information, or for di- 
rections. 


- Compiled by Sarah Rivard and 
Anusha Gopalratnam. 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, in- 
cluding date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event, and contact 
information to News.Letter@jhu.edu. 
In order to have the event make it into 
next week’s calendar, please e-mailall 
events by the Monday before publica- 
tion. 


NIGH EEE E 





‘COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410- 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water 410-576- 18598 


COFFEE 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road; 110236071 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 me Be ooh é 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 

_E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 Som) “i 
Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-3 





9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 — 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 _ 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220. 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202- 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

_ Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 - 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 
Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 — 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410- een 
Wee 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732- 8656 co 
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_ Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 ] 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235- 
Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 41¢ 
One World Cafe, 100 W. bates 
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XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-8 9- 
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A Phi Mu member preps others before potential sisters enter. 
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As Rush Week kicked potential members were put into groups led by “unaffiliated” sisters called Rho Gammas who answered their burning questions before and after each party took place. 


Skeptical junior navigates rush and 
learns sorority life may not be so bad 


BY DENISE TERRY 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS NEWS-LETTER 


No frowning, gum, arm-crossing, tennis shoes and attitude 
allowed. You must smile, keep your arms at your sides, wear 
reputable shoes and have an outgoing persona. This is rush. 


Designer-clad freshmen, a few sophomores, and two jun- 
iors line up in numerical order in Group 4. Two “Roh Gam- 
mas’ ,recruitment guides, place checkmarks nextto the names 
of potential sisters present. “Can you spit your gum out? No 
gum allowed in the rooms; a Roh Gamma tells a freshman. 
The freshman shoots the Rho Gamma a curious look as she 
retrieves the pink wad out of her mouth and sticks it into a 
napkin in the Rho Gamma’ hand. 


“Can you believe that?” says the curious freshman. 


“She totally made you look like a fool? says one of her 
friends. 


“Oh, shut up!” says the curious freshman. 


The line of potential members moves toward the Glass 
Pavilion. Sparkling white teeth shower inquisitive faces. 
“Kappa Alpha Theta (clap, clap); Kappa Alpha Theta (clap, 
clap); Kappa Alpha Theta (clap, clap),” Theta sisters scream 
as they welcome Group 4 to Recruitment 2004. 


[have always been interested in joining a sorority. How- 
ever, I could never get myself to go through the rush process 








my freshman and sophomore years. I came up with nu- 
merous excuses, “I don’t want to pay for friends; they are all 
fake; I’m not ‘the sorority type.’ Essentially, I never rushed. 


It was not until my junior year that I rushed. I rushed for 
the wrong reason. My journalistic spirit wanted me to 
write an article about the dirty little secrets of rush. I 
wanted to write a piece that would expose the absurdity of 
Greek life. Nothing could deter me from my goal. 


Ten dollars later, I joined the rushing process for the first 
event, the Ice Water Party. As I stood in line with potential 
members, I was dumbfounded by the amount of usable 
dialogue, that I kept scribbling down on my arm, between 
potential members. Conversations ranged from sex to alco- 
hol, shoes to the new Teletubbies and to which sorority they 
would geta bid from.1 relaxed and tookin the scene.I’'m going 
to have a great article, I thought. 


As journalists we are taught to remain unbiased and emo- 
tionless when writing a story. I was none of the above. 


Theld negative views about sororities before I started work- 
ing on my article. My failure to be unbiased showed when I 
talked to my editors about my article. I looked for flaws and 
failures. I did not approach the assignment from a neutral 
standpoint. 


Mysecond failure was that I letemotion getin the way of my 
work. I started liking rush. I enjoyed the company of the 
sisters. I forgot about my objective — my article. I wanted to 
join. 


Sisterhood struck my fancy. The girls were genuinely nice, 
They were interesting to talk to. Theyloved to gossip and shop. 
They were much more than what I initially perceived them to 
be, They were almost friends. 


I struggled with the notion of whether I should write my 
article. The sisters were already suspicious about my inten- 
tions.“Whatisajuniorand News-Letter editor doingrushing? 
Is she a spy?” a couple of sisters asked my co-editors. 


At that point, I decided not to write the article, I was going 
torush.I was going to finish rush and hopefully get a bid from 
someone. . 

I only got invited back to one out of three sororities for the 
second party. No matter how hard I tried to make it seem like 
itwas no big deal and that! did not care, it hurt.Itmade me feel 
like there was something wrong with my personality, as if 
there was something wrong with me. 


Icanseewhy some girls never rush. The fear of rejection can 
shatter one’s self-image. The constant worry about whether or 
not you will make it to the next round or what you are going 
to wear to the next event takes a toll on you. You become 
disjointed, stressed-out and foreign to yourself, 


Ihave madeit to thelast round, the Preference Party. donot 
know what I’m going to do. I don’t know if I will be offered 
a bid, or if offered one, whether or not I will accept it.I do 
not know if printing this article will affect my friendships 
with some sisters or organizations. But I do know one 
thing, rush has helped me learn more about myself. 


